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THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE IN EUROPE. 


The people throughout Europe once énjoyed 
considerable liberties, But, in every state, those 
liberties were soon grasped by the hand at the 
centre; and, in many, were long retained, none 
having, till lately, been re-distributed amongst the 
Italians, or the Germans. 

This universal loss of liberty should arrest our 
attention. For, when we reflect that—excepting a 
few liberties, such as those of Hungary, of the 
Tyrol, of Genoa, the Fueros of Spain, or the sia- 
menti in the island of Sardinia—all those which, 
according to ancient historians, the Europeans 
once enjoyed, were soon withdrawn and long with- 
held, either by the arms or the artifices of their 
princes, we perceive that liberty may be lost in 
monarchies, as well as in republics; but it makes 
less noise in the former, because there is less liberty 
to lose. 

The power of the crown was once very limited 
in France, but that of the people amounted to 
nothing, before the revolution of 1789. Then, for 
the first time, an accused had his defender—was 
confronted with his witnesses—and was tried by a 
jury, instead of by judges whose seats had been 
purchased. The Lettres de cachet were then sup- 
pressed ; freedom was restored to conscience ; the 
exorbitant revenues of the clergy were confiscated : 
and those laws annulled, which exempted a hun- 
dred thousand noblemen from an equal burden of 
taxes, which reserved for them all the commands 
in the army and protected them from punishment 
for injuring a citizen or soldier. ‘The Constituent 
assembly first put an end to the servitude of one 
class, and the privileges of another ; then it subdi- 
vided the kingdoms into departments, and confer- 
red on the representatives of the people the power 
of imposing taxes. 

These liberties survived the reign of Napoleon, 
and were introduced into the charter granted by 
Louis XVIII., to conciliate the French, when his 
family was restored. Happy that family, had it 
respected the liberties consecrated -by that instru- 
ment! Still more happy, had it yielded to the spi- 
rit of the age, instead of kindling, by open usurpa- 
tion, the indignation and vengeance of the people! 
They, recollecting the violence and disorder that 
were the companions of the republic—the noblesse, 
their past sufferings (which greatly enhanced the 
pleasures of the court) ;—and all, indeed, the con- 
scription of Bonaparte and the sweetness of peace— 
few were then found, who had not rather have suf- 
fered with moderation, than have exposed them- 
selves to new dangers, for the recovery of liberty. 
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Nor can we now say how far this moderation might 
have extended, had not the Ordinance of July, 
1830, which destroyed the freedom of the press, 
aroused the spirit of the Parisians. Their brilliant 
courage, after transferring the crown from the 
Elder Bourbons, to the House of Orleans, left the 
deputies free to establish a constitution, which has 
not only abolished the censorship, and founded the 
liberty of the press on the trial by jury, but has 
extended the elective franchise from one hundred 
thousand to two handred thousand Frenchmen— 
separated the church from the state—put an end to 
the hereditary peerage—and imposed many salu- 
tary limitations on the royal prerogative. 

Nor were the effects of this revolution confined 
to Frenchmen. In less than two years, twenty- 
one, of the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, had 
introduced freer institutions. The Flemish Pro- 
vinces, with those of Antwerp, South Brabant, 
Limburg,. Liege, Namar, etc., (which were all 
transferred to Holland, against every principle 
that unites two people,) animated, no less by this 
glorious example, than stung by multiplied injus- 
tices, rent in twain that factitious Empire, and 
erected over themselves the freest monarchy on 
the continent. In England, sparks of discontent 
were kindled into enthusiasm for electoral reform. 
In Germany, the rapacious tyranny of the Elector 
of Hesse, no longer-endured by the newly excited 
indignation of his subjects, compelled him to re- 
sign, into the hands of his son, a sceptre scarcely 
inferior to that which religious and political excite- 
ment induced Antony of Saxony to abandon to his 
nephew. Charles, Duke of Brunswick, having re- 
fused to reéstablish the constitution, granted by the 
King of Great Britain when guardian of that Prince, 
escaped with difficulty, September, 1830, from the 
violence of the people, and ended his days in ob- 
scurity. Meanwhile, this spirit of change, awa- 
kened at Paris, ameliorated the institutions of Han- 
over, and renewed the clamors of those States of the 
Germanic Confederacy, which had not received the 
constitutions that had been promised to indace them 
to make extraordinary efforts against Bonaparte. 
Across the Pyrenees, popular movements were 
crowned with partial success. . Even an Austrian 
army could hardly suppress the resistance which 
was offered to tyranny, in Parma, Modena, and the 
Papal States; as if, at the sounds wafted over the 
Alps, the Italians expected the genius of liberty to 
rise Out of the tombs of their ancestors: 

These events display the magnitude of the one 
we describe, and the importance of understanding 
a constitution, which commends itself to our atten- 
tion, less as the system of a great nation, united to 
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us by many ties, than as the model of all the con- 
stitutional monarchies on the continent. For whith- 
ersoever we turn our eyes—to Spain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Holland, Hanover, Saxony, or Sweden, 
we observe that French ideas, circulated through 
the French press, have caused the chief political 
reform. 


The present liberties of Europe are mere limita- 
tions of royal authority. 


At the dawn of civilization, the Princes of Eu- 
rope, by violence or artifice, had withdrawn from 
the people their ancient liberties, and acquired an 
unlimited authority. For centuries, all acknow- 
ledged that this authority, by the grace of God, 
was inherent in the crown. And there it might 
still have remained, had Princes conceded none to 
the people in exchange for their services. But, to 
conduct an enterprise or to secure their dominions, 
they exchanged power for money and men. This 
occurred in the time of the Crusades. It occurred, 
too, in the reign of Edward 1., who commanded 
the English to elect representatives, (origin of the 
House of Commons,) that, by appearing to obtain 
their consent, he might levy taxes with greater 
ease to prosecute the war against Scotland. It 
occurred in Spain, when the crown granted the 
Fueros to induce the ‘communes’ to repel the inva- 
sions of the Saracens: in Germany, when its 
Princes promised constitutions to stimulate the 
people to unusual efforts against Bonaparte— 
which is the origin of their present representa- 
tive monarchies. At another time, power was con- 
ceded to conciliate the people. Louis XVIII. 
granted a Charter in 1815, to conciliate the 
Freneh; and the Emperor of Austria, and several 
Italian Princes, have, for a similar reason, endowed 
Lombardy, &c. with a semblance of municipal 
freedom. 

But, when these concessions were not made at 
the appropriate time, the people sometimes ob- 
tained them by open violence; as, in the reign of 
King John, when the English extorted the Great 
Charter, and, in 1688, when James II. was de- 
throned, and the crown transferred to the Prince 
of Orange and his consort, as the French gave 
theirs, in 1830, to the House of Orleans, with limi- 
tations imposed on it. 

In some States, the people have obtained power 
from the crown, less by open violence, than by 
slow, quiet encroachment. A great deal of the 
authority, for example, which now resides in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, has been purloined 
from the crown, or amassed in accordance with an 
inevitable tendency of the British Constitution. 


The Parliament which “might,” in the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, “give directions for the due 
tanning of leather or milling of cloth—for the pre- 
servation of pheasants or partridges—for the repa- 


of vagabonds and beggars,”* has now arrived, in a 
great measure by this means, to so great a height 
of power, as to decide, in a supreme manner, on 
all “matters, ecclesiastical, temporal, civil, mili- 
tary, maritime, and criminal ;” whilst the crown, 
which all parties then acknowledged was invested 
with absolute authority, is now sunk into a respec- 
table pageant of state. 

Thus, it is obvious, that the crown is the imme- 
‘diate source of that liberty, which Europeans now 
enjoy, whether obtained by concession, open vio- 
lence, or secret encroachment. And this is con- 
firmed by observation; for, throughout Europe, 
whilst the subject exercises merely the power he 
has obtained, the rest is exercised by the Prince, 
whose prerogatives begin where those of the peo- 
ple end. In some monarchies, all the liberties of 
the people are now held at the pleasure of the 
crown. A few years ago, the Pope, and the Em- 
peror of Austria, not only modified, but withdrew 
privileges which had been granted to their Italian 
subjects; and so great is the importance attached 
to this prerogative, (one superseding all others,) 
that the present King of Prussia lately caused an 
author to be tried for maintaining, that the liberties 
just accorded to East Prussia were rights rather 
than concessions. 

In France, however, the limitations on the pre- 
rogative are deemed as sacred as the prerogative 
itself. Yet the monarchy cannot be said to be 
founded on the sovereignty of the people. It is 
true that, in July, 1830, one city, in three days, 
drove the Prince from his throne; and that, in 
seven more, a number of deputies (not large enough, 
hewever, to vote on the ordinary matters for which 
they were chosen) selected another, and framed a 
constitution, which was announced by telegraphic 
dispatch to thirty-three millions of astonished citi- 
zens, who were permitted neither to amend the 
charter, nor to discuss the prerogatives of the 
Prince ; yet, if suvereignty, for a moment, was re- 
stored to the people, in that moment they deprived 
themselves of it forever, since they have not re- 
tained the power of changing their present consti- 
tution. It suffices, however, that it is still cus- 
tomary for the crown to exercise all power which 
is not expressly the people’s; therefore, in esti- 
mating the liberties of the French, we ought to 
examine, not the Prince’s authority, but the limita- 
tions imposed on it. 


I. The Two Chambers. 


The power which is lodged by the charter in 
these Chambers is the chief limitation of the King’s 
authority: for no law can be made, suspended or 
modified, without their consent. They grant the 
supplies, and designate their objects; so that the 
number of public functionaries, the strength of the 
army and navy, and the preservation of peace, de- 
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pend on their will; and, as every act of the crown 
must be sanctioned by a ministry in the confidence 
of the deputies, nothing can be executed without 
their consent. 

Such is the theory of the constitution ; but, could 
the crown, through either the Exsecrors or the 
ELectep, direct the will of the legislature, then 
would this limitation be merely apparent, and the 
worst of all governments established. Let us then 
first inquire into the 


Independence of the Peerage. 


And here it is obvious, that although Peers 
created for life by the Prince, without rank, riches, 
or privileges, may usefully investigate questions 
which do not arouse the spirit of party; yet, 
among the representatives of the people, public 
confidence will abandon them, until, finally, they 
become, first, a court of Register, then, an in- 
strument in the hands of the King—never a 
check on his authority. Such, at this time, is the 
condition of the Peerage in France. It is now the 
custom of the Deputies, as soon as their business 
is finished, to return to the Provinces, leaving 
the most important bills to be presented to the 
Peers, who, unable to amend without rejecting 
measures indispensable to the nation, read elabo- 
rate reports, and adopt them without alteration. 

However, the Peerage is neither a dead, nor a 
fruitless branch on the trunk of this monarchy ;— 
but it rather extends than limits the royal authority. 
Like the Senate of Poland, it confers on the crown 
a prerogative more formidable than is ever be- 
stowed by an hereditary Peerage, which almost 
perpetuates itself; whilst this Chamber, as death 
diminishes its number, is replenished by the Prince 
with those who, having spent their lives in his ser- 
vice, are little likely to oppose his policy or wishes. 
An evil so cbvious, has been partially removed in 
other States on the continent. The members of 
the First Chamber of the General Estates in Hol- 
land and Wurtemburg, though created for life by 
the Prince, can neither propose measures, nor be 
increased beyond sixty. 

As the King cannot veto a measure, (for it must 
be done with the consent of the ministry, which 
is always in a majority of the Deputies,) the Peers 
are often employed to arrest measures which his 
prerogative could not resist. For this purpose, 
during the ministry of M. de Cazes, fifty names 
were, at one time, added to the Peerage. Thus, 
in France, as in England, the veto has assumed a 
new shape, which has led some to deny that it ex- 
isted, when, in truth, it was doubly formidable by 
the secresy of its operation ! 

As it is needless to expect independence in a 
House which may be increased at the pleasure of 
the crown, let us rather turn our eyes to the 





there be, in the ramparts there erected by the peo- 
ple against the crown, any passage or embrasure 
through which tyranny may enter. 


Independence of the Deputies. 


Of the thirty-four millions in France, two hun- 
dred thousand contribute forty dollars apiece, and 
have a voice in State affairs. If their Deputies 
were independent, the King, without their consent, 
could do nothing that requires money. But his 
influence may pass through two channels into the 
Chamber: through the electors and the elected. 
In consequence of the peculiar construction of this 
monarchy, there fiows through the first of these 
channels, a copious stream of royal influence : for, 
minute local concerns being there conducted by 
the central government, officers in swarms are 
let loose in every direction, whose commissions 
are treated, at a distance, with a great deal of that 
deference which was paid to them in the reign of 
Louis XVI. Dispersed among two hundred thou- 
sand electors, are one hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand functionaries, who annually receive forty 
millions of dollars: so that, from the crown, which 
is the fountain, corruption may flow in a thousand 
rivulets through every section of the Empire. 

These functionaries (excepting a few) may not 
only aspire to sit in the Chamber, but to represent 
an arrondissement, or district, without possessing 
any property within its limits: in consequence of 
which privilege—of four hundred and fifty-nine 
members, one hundred and sixty-four now live upon 
the bounty of the crown. 

When a representative, thus elected, repairs to 
the capital, the insidious desire of advancement is 
ever at war with the integrity of his character. 
The custom of voting secretly, cuts off all commu- 
nication between himself and his constituents, who 
can never instruct him; else, in matters of impor- 
tance, they might secure his independence by in- 
structing him; for Instructions prevent corruption 
by taking from the representative the power of 
selling himself. 

When, at length, the Chamber assembles, the 
crown may take the initiative. During the last 
session, (1840-41,) only two measures (and they 
were lost) originated in the Chamber. In both 
Houses, the ministers of the crown, the highest 
executive officers, must be heard whenever they 
desire to speak. They may, likewise, unite the 
functions of a deputy with those which each al- 
ready possesses, as a minister; so that, by the ini- 
tiative, the crown may set the legislature in mo- 
tion—by the right of speaking, may influence—and 
by that of voting, direct its course. 


Il. Other Limitations. 
Though the King’s prerogative is greatly ex- 
tended by influence, its exercise is very often 


Chamber of Deputies, (justly regarded as the cita-' limited or restrained, not only by public opinion, 


del of French liberty,) in order to discover whether 
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for instance, appoint officers, and remove them ; yet 
he cannot freely exercise this prerogative, because 
custom now gives the functionary so goud a title 
to his office, that were removals for opinion’s sake 
to take place as extensively as we have seen them 
in England and America, the dynasty itself might 
be endangered by the public resentment. Minis- 
try succeeds ministry without discharging him 
whose duties are independent of his opinions. 
Whether officer, clerk, postmaster, or contractor, 
he rests unconcerned in his office, amidst the fre- 
quent ministerial explosions, which, like noisy but 
empty thunder, break harmlessly over his head. 

Rotation in office may but slightly injure the 
public service; yet it is formidable to the public 
morals. A postmaster or collector may be relieved 
at the end of four years without a letter being lost, 
or the revenue diminished ; (and what takes place 
in one city occurs throughout the country.) But 
when it becomes usual for leaders to reward with 
office the zeal of their followers, inviting prospects 
are spread before them; and the city which expe- 
rienced no inconvenience from the changes we 
have imagined, finds its citizens either bribed or 
deluded, less by the public functionary than by the 
numerous expectants of the opposition, who, to re- 
commend themselves by their zeal, employ the 
tongue and purse in disputing the honor of deceiv- 
ing their fellow-citizens. 

There are, indeed, two classes of public func- 
tionaries. In the first, should be comprised those 
(as ministers, members of the cabinet, &c.) whose 
duties are connected with their political views ; and 
~ all those should be referred to the second, whose 
duties have no connection with opinion whatever. 
To preserve harmony in an administration, the 
former might justly be discharged ; but why should 
a postmaster, who receives letters and dispatches 
them with regularity, be removed for his opinions 
upon the subject of finance? Will he use his posi- 
tion to influence the elections? Secure that, and 
he will have no reason for doing it. In truth, the 
custom originated in England, and is perpetuated 
here, because every administration finds precedent 
to sustain it; and zealous partizans, in the hour of 
victory, seldom relinquish, voluntarily, the usual 
recompense of their toil. Hence, it must: con- 
tinue till it falls gradually under the reprobation of 
public opinion. 

The King of the French is commander of the 
army and of the navy; but the exercise of this pre- 
rogative, so formidable to liberty, is now restrained 
by various expedients. The Deputies, who grant 
the supplies, may diminish the army or navy at 
pleasure. Over both departments have ministers 
been placed, for whose conduct the whole ministry 
is responsible : whilst an admirable counterpoise to 
the army has been found in the National Guard. 
Since the dangers of a standing army arise from 
its superior discipline, when the mass is brought 





under a military régime, it ceases to be dangerous, 
for then the citizens are able to resist it. This plan 
makes every citizen a soldier, and every soldier a 
citizen. It was devised under the auspices of La 
Fayette, at the breaking out of the Great Revolu- 
tion, to suppress disorder and robbery. At this 
time, it comprises near two millions of citizens, 
of independent occupations, who can well sustain 
the loss of money and time, and throw no ridicule 
on the corps to which they belong. ‘This system 
presses with a gentle hand on industry, not at all 
on poverty. It sends the voluptuous nobleman to 
guard the portals of the capital; but it leaves the 
blacksmith at his anvil, and the shoemaker at his 
last. 

It might be useful to inquire how far some plan 
of defence might be advantageously adopted here. 
No man has a right to live in a commonwealth, 
who refuses to prepare himself to bear arms in its 
defence. Yet, in a free state, no plan can be in- 
troduced so long as every citizen prefers his own 
convenience to the honor and security of his 
country. Then, irideed, that a plan is expensive, 
is sufficient to make him believe that it is inexpe- 
dient; or that a war is unproductive, to convince 
him that it is dishonorable. 

Our army is small, and our territory is vast in 
extent. We lie exposed on the South, the East, 
and the North. Danger from this exposure will 
increase as the nations around us grow powerful ; 
and as steam, by future improvement, shall enable 
others to send well-trained armies to attack us un- 
expectedly. But the reason which deserves to 
weigh heaviest on the mind, is derived from the 
character of our mixed population. Elsewhere, 
the nation’s strength is in a class inured to labor 
and course diet ; but while our corresponding class 
cannot be entrusted with arms, the white man is 
enervated; and this contains within itself a new 
reason for so organizing our militia, as to make it 
a security against attack from abroad, and insur- 
rection at home. 

To return. We have now glanced at the chief 
limitations which have been imposed on the pre- 
rogatives of the King of the French. Others, de- 
vised by the legislature to secure the rights of pro- 
perty and the liberty of individuals against the 
instruments of the crown, we deem of equal impor- 
tance ; but we are compelled to pass them by. 


Limitations of royal authority in Italy and Ger- 
many. 


The Princes of Italy have been extremely par- 
simonious in distributing power amongst the peo- 
ple. Lombardy, for example, (and all the king- 
doms of Italy enjoy power in nearly the same shape, 
and to nearly an equal extent,) has been divided, 
by the Emperor of Austria, into two territories, 
the Territorio Milanese and the Territorio Vene- 
to. Each territory, he has subdivided into provin- 
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ces, which have, in their turn, been cut up into 
communes. In the latter, besides a Mayor, as ex- 
ecutive officer, there is a Council, whose members, 
first named by the Emperor, now supply the va- 
cancies that occur among themselves. Each pro- 
vince has its provincial congregation (congrega- 
zione), which was likewise first filled by the Em- 
peror, but is now replenished by the communal 
councils, which send, each one, two deputies to the 
congregation, where three are selected, one of 
whom is appointed by the viceroy. There is, be- 
sides, both at Milan and at Venice, a central con- 
gregation, the members of which were first named 
by the Emperor, but are now selected by the com- 
munal councils and royal cities; each of which 
sends two names to the Provincial congregation, 
where all are eliminated except three. These three 
ate presented to the central congregation, which 
selects one, whose nomination must finally be rati- 
fied at Vienna.* 

These assemblies, after being informed how 
much the crown requires of the Province, proceed 
to distribute and collect the taxes, in the manner 
most agreeable to themselves. ‘They assess, like- 
wise, the military charges, in times of war as in 
times of peace: they raise and administer the re- 
venues of the ‘communes ;’ superintend the roads, 
the bridges, the weights and measures; regulate 
all charitable establishments; exercise legislative, 
judicial, or executive authority, in all cases sub- 
mitted to them by the Emperor; and offer counsel 
to his majesty in relation to those matters which 
touch the welfare of the Province. But the Em- 
peror has reserved (act 17) the power of exclu- 
ding any member who is unworthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in him, holding it as true, that 
“* franchises are but regal privileges in the hands 
of a subject ; and therefore may be lost or forfeit- 
ed, like offices, either by abuse or by neglect.” 
Such is a fair specimen of the liberty which the 
Italians now enjoy. 

In Germany, since the downfall of Napoleon, 
liberty has progressed more rapidly. But that 
progress has been chiefly confined to the States of 
the second class: as Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Sax- 
ony, and the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

In Austria, the Emperor, in one Province, main- 
tains its ancient despotism ; in another, he seems 
to give, in order to retain more securely. 

In Russia, the late King, notwithstanding his 
promises, perseveringly refused a general: repre- 
sentation to his kingdom; but his successor, al- 
though likely to follow his example in this respect, 
has augmented the powers of the provincial assem- 
blies. 

In the constitutions of the smaller, but more nu- 
merous, members of the Germanic Confederacy, 
we observe few signs of liberty : for those feeble 
Princes, whose laws are maintained, whose States 


*Constitution of Lombardy, promulgated 24th April, 1815. 





guarantied, by the Diet, need the favor of some 
powerful ally. And hence the Emperor’s influ- 
ence equals this need of his protection, as might 
be abundantly exemplified ; but in no instance more 
strikingly, than that of the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
who has introduced into his principality, not only 
the political organization, but the civil and criminal 
laws, of Austria.* 

In the States of the second class (excepting 
Hanover) no law concerning the property or liber- 
ty of individuals, can be made, suspended, or mo- 
dified, without the consent of the Estates ; neither 
can any tax, whether direct or indirect, be impo- 
sed; and the ministers are there said to be re- 
sponsible. 

But, in conceding these liberties, numerous pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent their extension. 
Where the elections were made neither double nor 
triple, the elective franchise was extended to no 
more than one inhabitant in forty, who can exer- 
cise the right but once in six or eight years, in 
choosing representatives, who assemble but every 
three. Then, by the constitutions of Germany, 
the elected is required to take oath, that he will 
not regard the interests of any locality, which cuts 
off all communication between him and his con- 
stituents.t| When, finally, the two houses are as- 
sembled, with one created by the crown, neither 
can take the initiative. The supplies, in some 
States, are voted for three years, instead of one; 
in others, for six; but, in all, it is expressly for- 
bidden to annex conditions to them as it was once 
the custom to do in England. Lest the representa- 


tives of the nation, thus assembled in one body, ° 


should refuse the supplies and thus extort condi- 
tions from the monarch, Austria and Prussia have 
perseveringly refused to establish a national as- 
sembly ; they maintain the provisional ones, which 
act without concert, or even communication, and 
dare not make singly any sign of resistance, whilst 
the supplies from one province enforce obedience 
from another ;—these assemblies, all the while, 
subserving the purposes of despotism under an ap- 
pearance of freedom. 


* Constitution of Lichtenstein, granted 9th Nov., 1819. 

tit is remarkable, that there is no country in Europe 
where a representative is obliged to obey the instructions 
of the people. In nine-tenths, on the contrary, he is ex- 
pressly enjoined by the constitution to disregard them. 
There are, indeed, some apparent exceptions; but, in 
every case, it is one assembly that instructs the members 
of another. The Great Council of a Swiss Canton in- 
structs its delegate in the Diet. One of the United Pro- 
vinces may likewise instruct its deputy in the General 
Estates of the Kingdom ; and those who-sit in the Diet of 
Hungary obey the provincial assemblies. But these in- 
structions proceed from other representatives ; whilst those 
which are directed to the members of the Germanic Diet, 
proceed from the sovereign Princes and free cities of the 
confederacy. I once examined the constitutions of the 
South American Republics ; but, as well as | remember, 
they contain no allusion to the subject. 
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Besides these precautions, in none of the States, 
can either the people or their representatives pro- 
pose to change the fundamental laws. Hence the 
bounty of the Prince and open revolt are their on- 
ly sources of freedom. And since public credit is 
become known, money may be raised, in cases of 
emergency, withvut calling on the people for more 
than the interest; whereas, formerly, large sums 
could be procured only in exchange for privileges ; 
which induces me to believe, that less is now to 
be expected, than hitherto, from the bounty of 
Princes. On the other hand, the dangers of revolt 
increase every day ; for since the organization of 
the police has been so highly improved, the eye of 
government lights with greater certainty upon dis- 
affection ; and, should resistance break out on one 
point, the rapid communication by steam and tel- 
egraph quickly announces the event, when an 
armed force may be concentrated and dispatched, 
with almost equal celerity, multiplying, in truth, 
the efficiency of a standing army. Yet the Prin- 
ces of Germany have deemed themselves insuffi- 
ciently secured against the dangers of revolt. 
They have guarantied their kingdoms to each 
other against both foreign and domestic foes ; thus 
communicating to each arm their united strength.* 

This scheme for mutual support has been par- 
tially introduced into Italy. Indeed, Austria, at 
the Congress of Vienna,t acquired the right to 
garrison the towns of Ferrara and Commachio, 
situated beyond the Po, which is the boundary of 
her dominions. In 1823, her armies overthrew the 
representative system, which was then introduced 
into tre kingdom of Naples: and in 1830, they 
suppressed rebellion, in Parma, Modena, and the 
Papal States. It may, however, be observed, that 
whilst all the Great Powers suffer the interference 
of one State in the domestic affairs of another, 
none of the second class can abolish their present 
system of government. But Italy is peculiar in this 
respect. By her geographical position, and the 
ties of affinity and blood which connect her Prin- 
ces with the House of Austria, she is fallen, not 
onder the guardianship of Europe, but of a Power, 
whose policy is the most refined and subtle despo- 
tism. Cut up into small! States, each with its Prince 
and its Capital, feebleness secures the reign of 
despotism. Could those Siates unite, (the point at 
which Italian patriots aim,) every Prince’s family 
would have its interests to defend, and every capi- 
tal its pretensions to set forth. As if there were 
not causes sufficient to keep that country in its pre- 
sent subjection, time, aided by artifice, has erected 
in its centre, a power which is exercised by Pon- 
tiffs, who presume to represent the Divinity on 
earth. Costoro soli hanno stati, says Machiavel, 
e non li difendono, hanno sudditi e non li gover- 

* Federal Act, 8th June, 1815. Resolution of the Diet, 


passed 12th June, 1817. 
+ Art. 87, Acts of the Con, of Vienna. 





nano; e gli stati per essere indifesi non sono loro 
tolti, et sudditi per non essere governali non se 
ne curano, né pensano né possono alienarsi da loro. 
Solo adunque questi principati sono sicuri e felici. 

By such means do Princes hope to resist the 
spirit of self-government. It has been, however, 
their chief aim to subdue that spirit, by taking 
from the people all desire to govern themselves. 
In this, they have been greatly assisted by the dis- 
orders that have never ceased to agitate the South 
American Republics; but especially by the horrors 
of the Great Revolution, which have frightened 
many prudent men from disturbing the ancient es- 
tablishments. On the other hand, our example has 
not been permitted to sustain the republican cause. 
For a common language and the great intercourse 
between this country and Great Britain have made 
her our channel of communication with Europe ; 
and, as rays of light are colored by the medium 
through which they pass, our news, in its passage 
through England to the continent, has been co- 
lored by the prejudices of that country. 

Conscious that ‘the chief danger to monarchy 
arises from the example of that republic which 
first offered an example of liberty united with pri- 
vate virtue and public order, foreign writers have 
never ceased to represent us to each one in the 
aspect which displeases him. Thus they make it 
appear to the man of letters, that democracy is 
unfavorable to the arts, the sciences, and the 
belles-letires ; to the lover of pleasure, that thea- 
tres are not supported, promenades watered, nor 
gardens laid out, at the public expense; to the 
aristocratic, that the laws of precedency are un- 
observed, and that all ranks of society are con- 
founded; to the haughty, that no one can disobey the 
will of a majority of his neighbors (which they 
eall our definition of law) or show superiority 
(for that violates natural equality) ; in short, that 
no one is fool enough to be wiser than his neigh- 
bors: whilst it is said to the lover of equality,— 
if it be absurd to presume that one set of men are 
born legislators, it is still more so, to presume it of 
every set—that, to escape the despotism of one, 
he goes where despotism is established by law in 
every house; that, instead of an aristocracy of 
birth, there is, here, an aristocracy of color; that in- 
stead of freedom from personal servitude, one set 
of men live in slavery to gratify the indolence of 
another ; and that a citizen must defend this in- 
justice, if he desires to be esteemed a patriot. 

Whilst, by these misrepresentations, our charac- 
ter has been disfigured, and the influence of our 
example diminished ; the spirit of self-government 
has been subdued—in some countries, apparently 
extinguished, by the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church and the policy which Princes pursue. 

The true doctrines of the Catholic Church may 
be seen in the brief, which was addressed by 
Pius VI. to the French, on the establishment of 
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the Directory. “ We should be wanting,” says the 
Pontiff, ‘‘ in our duty, if we did not seize every oc- 
casion to exhort you to peace, and to make you 
feel the necessity of being submissive to the es- 
tablished authorities. It is a dogma of the Catho- 
lic religion, that the establishment of government 
is the work of Divine wisdom. St. Paul, in speak- 
ing, not of any particular Prince, but of power in 
the abstract, says, that there is no power but of 
God,* and that resistance to this power is resist- 
ance to God. Also, our dear sons, do not permit 
yourselves to be led astray by a misguided piety, 
or offer to innovators occasions to decry the Catholic 
religion. Disobedience is a crime which will be 
punished, not only by the powers that be, but 
(which is still worse) by God himself, who has 
threatened those who resist power, with eternal 
damnation. In fine,” continues the Pontiff, “ we 
conjure you not to believe any one who promul- 
gates opinions different from these, which are the 
true doctrines of the Holy Apostolic See.” 
Hence, if any man, by descent, by violence, or 
by artifice, obtains possession of their rights, their 
property, and their lives, Catholics must yield pas- 
sive obedience, and suffer him to remain accounta- 
ble to his God! If their pockets be robbed, they 
bring the robber to account ; yet, if their liberties 
be seized, their property confiscated, or their blood 
spilt, they submit to the injustice, because it 
proceedeth from above: forgetting that “ resist- 
ance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 
Whilst the influence of this religion continually 
operates on the people, it is likewise the policy of 
Princes to adapt them to servitude. The censor- 
ship was confided to particular officers in the an- 
cient republics, and seemed of the highest impor- 
tance. The invention of the art of printing in- 
creased its importance, and transfered it to the 
people. But, in Germany and in Italy, the laws 
on the press, by taking out of their hands this pre- 
rogative, and transferring it toa few servants of 
the Crown, made them often greater monarchists 
than the Monarch. Lest the liberty of the press 
in one State should be felt in another, wherever it 
has been possible, the neighboring governments 
have induced the Prince to put shackles upon it ;t 
and where it has not been, each one in his own 
State, by the various artifices of which he is mas- 
ter, has nearly excluded the publications of freer 
communities. At the custom-houses of Sardinia, 
as great care is taken to exclude French publica- 


* The passage to which the Holy Father refers, may be 
found in Romans, chap. xiii :—** Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God; and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation.” 

+ Resolution of the Germanic Diet, offered in the name 
of the Emperor of Austria, and passed 20th September, 





tions as ever could be employed to prevent the intro- 
duction of pestilence or famine. And a newspaper 
which costs twenty dollars at Paris, will cost near 
forty at Vienna. 

We can only allude to the manner in which 
monarchists, no longer able to keep the people in 
ignorance, now attempt to govern them. In this 
task, our nature renders the legislator incalculable 
assistance. For, everywhere, opinion is the chief 
part of one’s patrimony. In Virginia, surely there 
is great freedom of opinion ; yet, here, a father be- 
queaths alike to his children, his religion, his lands, 
and politics. If such be the tenacity with which 
we cling to opinions transmitted by our ancestors, 
where institutions continually invite the mind to 
explore every department of human knowledge ; 
how great must be the difficulty of extirpating an- 
cient prejudices, and planting new principles in 
their stead, where the solicitude of the government 
is exhausted in fortifying those prejudices ; where 
education, literature, philosophy, and the press, 
are arrayed on the side of the existing establish- 
ment; in short, where all the avenues to the un- 
derstanding are so diligently guarded! 

To diffuse contentment, princes have wisely put 
an end to those abuses which afflicted the people, 
without profiting themselves. A diet of Hungary 
need insist no longer, that every corporation may 
hang a bell in its church, and ring it besides.* 
Few persons are now éxasperated by religious in- 
tolerance. 

Even where a nation lives in subjection to 
another, the rights of property are scrupulously 
respected. The natives are usually permitted to 
fill the offices of honor and profit, and to enjoy 
their own religion, as well as their ancient cus- 
toms. Even where the amount of taxes is re- 
gulated by the Sovereign, they are assessed in 
the least burdensome manner, through the me- 
dium of local assemblies. Signal punishment is 
inflicted upon political offenders; but great security 
is offered to those who never meddle with polities. 
From the Prince, nobles obtain distinctions and 
the preservation of their rights; the people, amuse- 
ments at the public expense, besides tranquillity 
and equitable laws. To one Province, a university 
is given; to another, an academy of art ; to a third, 
a semblance of municipal freedom ; to all, as light 
taxes as possible :| making despotism so tolerable, 
that few desire constitutional security. 


* Constitution of Hungary, Sec. V. 

+ A memorable discussion arose, a few years ago, about 
the relative expense of this government and the monarchies 
of Europe. To reduce conjecture to certainty, requires 
information so accurate and extensive, that every atlempt 
is destined to be fruitless. In some countries, the roads 
are opened and repaired, the bridges constructed, the 
churches built, the clergy maintained, the magistrates paid, 
by the government; whilst in others, these are never em- 
braced in an account of the annual expenditures... Who 
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can estimate the burden of her standing army to France? 
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Thus far has the power, which was drawn to the 
centre of these monarchies, been re-distributed 
among the people; and such is the policy which 
has been pursued to prevent any farther distribu- 
tion. So completely has this policy taken from 
the people the desire to govern themselves, that 
(excepting a few in the cities, who are regarded 
by the authorities with suspicion, and as enthu- 
siasts by the people,) none prefer popular to regal 
government. Whilst it is doubtless erroneous to 
imagine, that any considerable proportion of Euro- 
peans desire the abolition of monarchy, it would 
be folly to rejoice at the sudden or violent intro- 
duction of popular institutions amongst them: for 
there is most freedom where the government dif- 
fers least from the wishes of the governed. 

The people of the United States believe that 
their institutions are the best that exist; but the 
French, the English, and the Turk, have the 
same opinion of theirs. Near one-half the human 
race approve of the institutions of China; and a 
Bohemian once attempted to convince me, that ab- 
solute monarchy was the only perfect form of go- 
verment amongst men. 

Opinion is bounded by arbitrary lines ; and mach 
of what is deemed wisdom in one clime, is deemed 
folly in another. Providence, in assigning his 
birth-place to man, imprints the deepest marks on 
his soul: born on the banks of the Nile, he puts 


faith in the divinity of Mahomet; on the shores of | choly. 


the Yellow Sea, in the wisdom of Confucius; on 
the agus or the Tiber, in papal infallibility: born 
on the Danube, he is a monarchist; on the Poto- 
mac, a republican. In short, opinion varies with 
the zone; and the philosopher and the ploughman 


are both, in a great measure, the creatures of lo- 
cality. 


Hence, in government there is no standard of 


excellence. That is the best, which is the best 
of her National Guard? of the landwehr to Prussia? or put 
a just valuation upon the time which is here spent in at- 
tending conventions, elections, discussions, &c.? To esti- 
mate justly the cost of a government, we should also ascer- 
tain how much of the money withdrawn returns to the 
people. For, the half a million of Francs which the go- 
vernment annually expends in amusing the Parisians with 
fireworks, is a far greater loss to the people, than an equal 
amount expended in opening new communications which 
enrich the nation. But, consideiing such misapplications 
of money as a probable rather than a necessary conse- 
quence of monarchy, how can we estimate the weight with 
which a government presses upon its citizens, without first 
ascertaining their ability to bear it? An Englishman, it is 
said, can pay two pence, as easy as a Frenchmen can pay 
a penny. In England, the tax a-head (if one might con- 
jecture) is three times greater than in France; in France, 
three times greater than in Germany ; in Germany, twice 
as great as in Spain, or in Russia, where it is four times 
greater than in Turkey. Yet, there is no doubt, that the 


government of Turkey is one of the most expensive in Eu- 


adapted to those who live under it. Consistency 
compels us to be monarchists in one latitude, and 
republicans in another. 





LOVE SKETCHES. 
No. V. 
THE WIDOWER’S BRIDE. 
Now by many chances parted, 
Is that band of early friends, 


All have grown more worldly hearted— 
Each a separate pathway wends. 


Souls are now apart and lonely, 
Once no trials could divide ; 

And of Love, there lingereth only 
Faint remembrance that it died ! 


Several years had passed, and Arthur Mordante 
had more than fulfilled the intellectual promise of 
his childhood. The same kind and sisterly solici- 
tude, which, with watchful guidance, had blessed 
his early boyhood, was still around him with its 
unwavering tenderness ; naturally passionate in his 
attachments, there was more than common fervor 
of feeling in his devotion to his favorite companion. 
He had grown from a sad and timid child, to a 
youth of wild and enthusiastic temperament, still 
tinged with a slight shade of constitutional melan- 
His health, though delicate, was no longer 
feeble; and his face was almost beautiful, in its 
peculiar and touching expression. ‘The physical 
sufferings of his younger years, or it may be, his 
premature experience of mental sorrow, had im- 
parted a character of sad and girlish loveliness, to 
features attractive, rather than regular, and to eyes 
whose lustrous depths seemed dark with omens. 

His education had been ornamental rather than 
useful, and of a kind calculated to confirm the 
traits of a character already too visionary, and too 
full of thought to be gay. He was an ardent stu- 
dent of the romantic literature of several lands ; 
and the happiest of his solitary hours had long 
been passed in poring over the poets’ pages, with 
that profound uncriticising appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, which it is the purest reward of genius to awa- 
ken. The nature of his studies had contributed to 
strengthen his tendency to morbid emotion, and to 
that disposition for ideal enjoyments, which more 
practical reading might, in a measure, have con- 
trolled orovercome. But, if his pursuits had been 
unwise as regarded his mingling with the throng, 
they had nevertheless purified his feelings, and 
imparted a mournful, but winning beauty, to a 
character prematurely thoughtful. 

It is one of the beautiful traits in human nature, 
that deeper interest is always excited by one whose 


rope : for it resembles (to use Montesquieu’s comparison) appearance bears the impress of suffering, than is 
the aborigines of Louisiana, who cut down the tree to|Commonly aroused by another, whose heart has 


gather its fruit. 





yet to learn the depressing realities of the world. 
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Arthur’s countenance was peculiarly attractive, 
with the spiritual softness of pure and holy reflec- 
tions, which told of a mind, whose happiness was 
apart from boisterous mirth. And for Edith,— 
the tenderest watcher over that solitary child, and 
now, the sympathizing and accustomed sharer of 
his maturer pursuits—what had years done for 
the voiceless sorrows of that breaking heart? 
What—deny it as we may—time does, for all 
human grief. They had chastened and subdued 
into gentler loveliness, the qualities of a disposi- 
tion always serene and self-sacrificing, and had 
brought her that peaceful resignation, which an 
enduring sorrow ever confers on the pure in heart. 
The affection which Arthur lavished on her, she 
returned with equal, though calmer sincerity : the 
disparity in their ages appeared to increase their 
mutual tenderness; for, Arthur had early entered 
on that season of vivid, visionary deception, which 
Edith had passed, and the records of her sad, 
though silent experience, had taught her the dark 
wisdom of the world, without its coldness of heart. 

We have all, perhaps, at some period of exis- 
tence, met with a character like Fdith’s ; and if, in 
our daily paths, we encounter such an one, let our 
greeting smile grow kinder, and our words of wel- 
come be warmly spoken, for we know not what 
she may have suffered, nor half the untold trouble 
still throbbing in the bosom, our gentleness may 
bless. . 

Edith and Arthur were sitting together ; the lat- 
ter was reading, and the former was engaged in 
some one of the various occupations which em- 
ploy a woman’s fingers, and leave her thoughts 
free to wander where they will. It was a soft 
summer afternoon ; scarcely a breath of wind was 
stirring, and the repose visibly resting on all around 
them, seemed to have settled also on their feelings, 
for Arthur’s volume hardly claimed a languid atten- 
tion, and he was indulging that dreamy listlessness, 
which refreshes the soul-like slumber. By his 
side, lay his father’s last letter, full of evident, 
though proud sadness, and that earnestness of de- 
votion whose expression serves, for a while at least, 
to Jessen the pain of absence. 

It has been truly said, that nothing can recom- 
pense friends for a long separation. There is no- 
thing to atone for all the vain regrets and yearnings 
and fears, following, with idle solicitude, the far- 
off pathway of the gone ; there is nothing, even in 
the delirious ecstasy of the meeting moment, to 
compensate for the dim uncertainty hovering around 
the departed,—the dread of what may be, blending 
with the ignorance of what is, and the mournful 
knowledge, that while the smile and the light word 
are on our lips, the distant one may be full of grief. 
And then—when we are together again, and the 
warm, fond grasp is felt once more, and the tones 
of familiar voices are not dreams, but realities,— 
how often at such instants, does disappointment lay 
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heavily upon us? The irrepressible conviction of 
change in those we wildly imagined no time could 
alter, forces the impassioned gush of feeling, tear- 
fully and silently back upon the heart. What is 
there, in a life so brief as ours, to repay us for all 
this ? And what is it, but the indisputable conscious- 
ness, that such changes must be, which makes 
even the parting with a pleasant stranger, a thought- 
ful thing, and throws so much of mysterious pro- 
phecy in that faltering word—farewell ! 

The companions had been long silent, when a 
carriage drove rapidly to the door, and soon after- 
wards, a lady was ushered into the apartment. 
She was young and richly dressed, and would have 
been beautiful, but for a constant expression of 
ennui and irritability which disfigured features 
otherwise faultless. She was fair and graceful, 
but the smile on her lip was not a happy one; the 
hue on her cheek grew quickly deeper, as she ad- 
vanced with embarrassed and assumed cordiality 
to Arthur’s seat. His look of painful and uncon- 
cealed surprise, was not calculated to restore her 
composure ; and Edith, with that intuitive conside- 
ration for the feelings of others which colored all 
her impulses, vainly endeavored to relieve an awk- 
wardness so humiliating to the visiter. The lady 
had overrated her self-possession, when she ven- 
tured thus to enter their dwelling; her manner 
was confused and frivolous, in its unsuccessful 
attempt to be natural and animated. For a few 
minutes, there was an embarrassing silence, and it 
was broken by the guest : 

“* May I see you alone?” she asked, addressing 
Edith, “I will detain you but a few moments ;” 
and then, as Arthur quitted the room, she seemed 
to recover her composure, though she spoke hur- 
riedly, as one who doubted its continuance. 

“T would not have intruded on you, Miss Court- 
ney, but I have come to solicit a favor, which I 
have ventured to hope you will grant. My life, 
for several years, has been very lonely, and I am 
anxious to find a companion whose society will 
relieve my solitude. I shall probably have no dif- 
ficulty in doing so, but lam desirous, before enter- 
ing into any decided arrangements, to learn Mr. 
Mordante’s opinion of the plan; will you consent 
to ask his approval ?” 

Edith hesitated, from unwillingness to wound 
the feelings of her guest, and from an equal aver- 
sion to mentioning her name to Mr. Mordante. 

“T would gladly comply with your request, Mrs. 
Mordante, were it in my power to do so,” she said 
at last; “ but it will be, I think, entirely unneces- 
sary to consult my cousin on this subject. I am 
sure that any scheme which will increase your 
comfort, will afford him: satisfaction.” 

* Perhaps you are right,” persisted the lady, with 
an incredulous smile, ‘but I should prefer Mr. 
Mordante’s own assurance of the fact.” 

“Then you must forgive my candor, when I tell 
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you, that I must decline making any allusion in| 


“me. You will find me a changed man, Arthur: 


my letters, to a subject so fraught with painful |‘ the world considers me a cold and stern one ; it 


associations to us all.” 

A burning flush of anger crimsoned the lady’s| 
face, as she listened to these words, and passionate | 
expressions of reproach rose to her lip, but it in| 
the childish resentment of mortified vanity, not the | 
rebellion of proper and offended pride. She felt 
she had brought the refusal on herself, and she had | 
no satisfactory excuse to proffer. 

“Will you then be kind enough,” she inquired, 
‘to give me Mr. Mordante’s present direction, that | 
I may address him myself, since the favor I have 
asked, is more than your courtesy can grant ?” 

Edith regarded her for an instant with surprise, 
but bowed coldly to this request without answering 
its ironical tone, and then left the apartment to ob- 
tain from Arthur, the information the visiter soli- 
cited. A bitter expression of scorn was on the 
lady’s features, as she found herself alone, and 
Edith’s denial came back to her thoughts. She 
glanced around her—and the graceful evidences of 
tasteful and refined occupation, scattered about the 
room, contrasted painfully with the idle and soli- 
tary weariness of her own home. A wretched 
impulse of envy forced itself upon her, as her gaze 
rested on the half-open letter Arthur had lately 
received. Evelyn involuntarily shuddered, as she 
glanced at that well-remembered writing; and, 
without the hesitation another would have expe- 
rienced at such a proceeding, she hastily unfolded 
and read the letter. It seemed, asif her self-sum- 
moned humiliations were never to cease, and her 
heart grew sick and faint, as she gl.nced rapidly 
over the lines before her. 

* You are my only comfort, Arthur,” Mr. Mor- 
dante wrote, “the only tie now lingering, of the 
“‘many and valued connections which were once 
“around me. You are dearer to me than any 
“thing in this world, for yours are the only profes- 
“sions I neverdoubt. I have often reproached my- 
“self for the lengthened separation I have allowed 
“between us, but it has hitherto been unavoidable. 
“The thought of returning to a home no longer sa- 
“ ered, is still too terrible to bear, and I should have 
“been wrong to have removed you from the advan- 
“tages of Edith’s affectionate guidance, for the sel- 
“fish pleasure of making you, like myself, a wan- 

“derer. Now, I feel a ceaseless yearning to see you 
‘once more, for I have lately been an invalid, and 
“* feel more keenly than ever, my sad deprivation 
“of social ties. Your health is in a measure re- 
“stored; you are at an age too, to blend romance 
“ with reality, and to enjoy the pilgrim-life I have 
“Jed for several years. You say that Edith is 
“ not well, that she looks pale and languid, though 
“she does not complain. Change of scene will 
“benefit you both; can you not come to me? Let 
“us meet as speedily as possible, for I am ill, and 
“ painfully experience the need of some one to love 





“may be, I am both. 


It is only when writing to 
“you, that any thing approaching to warmth of 
“ feeling returns to me, for my peculiar sufferings 
“have taught me distrust; | have ceased to feel, 
‘and learned to alter emotion into thought. But 
** it will be a pleasure to see you again, and a con- 
** solation to know that you are far from the possi- 
** bility of encountering the one, to whose weakness 
** and folly, I owe the loneliness and humiliation of 
“my life.” 

The sound of Edith’s approaching footsteps, 
caused Evelvn hastily to fold and replace the letter; 
even Mordante would have pitied her, could he 
have witnessed the combined resentment and re- 
morse, taunting that vain and writhing heart. With 
the incensistency, not unusual in dispositions where 
principle vacillates and selfishness triumphs, Eve- 
lyn had never felt for Mordante, in her brighter 
and purer days, half the passionate, but tremulous 
and fearful tenderness, which had sprung from 
their estrangement and separation. The words of 
his letter revived all the fervor of that love, while 
renewing the knowledge of its vanity, and in spite 
of her efforts at self-command, her lip quivered 
with agitation, and the lava-tears of remorse fell 
unbidden. . 

She received, in embarrassed silence, the written 
direction which Edith brought, and shortly after- 
wards took leave. She paused as she reached 
the door, and in a voice faltering with visible con- 
fusion, said,—* I have no right to inquire into your 
plans, Miss Courtney, but 1 hope you will not de- 
cline informing me, if Arthur and yourself are 
soon going abroad ?” 

“*We have no such intention, at present,” was 
Edith’s reply ; ‘‘ Arthur is unwilling to leave this 
country, as I cannot, at this time, accompany him 
so far from my friends. He has written to his 
father, stating this, and proposing that we should 
meet and pass the Autumn at Mr. Mor- 
dante’s health is delicate, and Arthur is anxious to 
join him, and I think his father will not object to 
this scheme, even if he decide to quit the country 
immediately after having seen his son.” 

“You think then,” and the color withered on 
Evelyn’s cheek, as she spoke, “ you think there is 
no possibility of Mr. Mordante’s returning here ? 
Is there nothing that can tempt him back ?” 

Edith gazed at her in astonishment at the pas- 
sionate tone of despair in which this question was 
uttered, and her heart was touched by the expres- 





sion of utter wretchedness—painted on a face so 
young and fair. 
“| fear his return is for a while impracticable,” 





she answered gently ; “‘ though we will hope that 
‘time may subdue his painful impressions, and bring 
back peace and happiness for you both.” 

Evelyn silently pressed the hand, which Edith 
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extended, and her tears flowed fast, as she turned 
from the low, compassionate voice beside her, to 
return with redoubled sadness, to a home where 
no tone of kindness nor comfort awaited her. O! 
could we look onward, in our early days of inde- 
cision and error, to the terrible moments of after- 
retribution, to the lonely and inevitable times of 
self-reproach and contrast, to all that renders the 
pathway of the future so full of thorns for the pas- 
sion-guided pilgrim, few would be the footsteps on 
the high road of transgression, and few the weary 
and heavy-laden hearts, that break, yet cannot die! 

It sometimes seems, as if a few days concentrate 
all the important events which most decidedly mould 
our destiny, as if weeks and months pass on, with 
nothing of consequence to affect their tenor, and 
then a single hour will change our fate for years. 
It was thus with Evelyn. Her reflections, when 
she quitted Edith’s residence, were strangely min- 
gled with mortified vanity, and the sorrow of a ten- 
derness renewed in double-earnestness by the very 
words, which plainly told her it must ever be hope- 
less. Her visit had been induced by an ennui which 
had no solace—a complete destitution of self-re- 
source—a weariness of her own thoughts, which 
made silence and solitude fearful. 

It was the only time since Mordante’s departure, 
that she had ventured to meet his connections ; the 
pride which might once have prevented her risking 
the mortification of repulse, had now given way, 
before the untold and unnumbered terrors of her 
lonely hours. Accustomed always to obey, with- 
out questioning, the dictates of impulse, and des- 
titute of that mental strength which acquires calm- 
ness from experience, 2nd resignation from suffer- 
ing, Evelyn had suddenly resolved to learn in what 
light she was regarded by her husband's friends. 
She imagined, with idle hopefulness, that time 
might have altered their impressions, or softened 
their condemnation; and, with the fatal reliance 
on herself which had already cost her so dearly, 
she dared the reception she encountered. It was 
a deed of folly, repented of, as soon as committed. 
After the first gush of varied and contending feel- 
ing, Evelyn’s gentler emotions vanished, and anger 
prevailed over every other sentiment; and when 
she reached home, she lost all tenderer impulse, in 
the belief that her lot was an unjust one, that her 
faults, at last, were but slight; that she had wrought 
no error, deserving a retribution so stern and en- 
during. She forgot there may be circumstances, 
in which trivial offences acquire fictitious impor- 
tance; when our lightest actions are so connected 
and blended with the happiness or the grief of 
another, that we have no right to trifle; that every 
look should be guarded, every word weighed, which 
could bring pain to one we had promised to com- 
fort; or pain a heart, whose very weaknesses, we 
should strive to consult and to bear with kindly. 
She had no excuse of ignorance to plead; her 





conscience confessed she had been wrong know- 
ingly from the first; and the dark years in which 
her youth was wasting away, were the unavoidable 
consequences of voluntary transgression. It is a 
dangerous and treacherous mood, when we dare to 
rebel against the trials around us, and to thrust, 
unmerited upon others, the censure due only to our- 
selves. Evelyn, agitated, humiliated, yet not chas- 
tened, but striving with impotent rebellion, against 
the mortifications of her condition, was grievously 
unprepared to cope with renewed temptations. 

Twilight had come, lingered, and gone, and 
Evelyn still sat alone, her meditations busy with 
their ineffectual struggles against conscience and 
its punishment. She was half-reclining on a couch 
by an open window, through. which the beautiful 
moonlight now glcamed, like the visible presence 
of an angel. Rarely had it shone on a fairer face, 
or haunted a sadder heart. 

There are for those, who, from whatever cause, 
have deeply and sincerely suffered, periods, when 
some accidental link in thought’s “ electric chain,” 
some occurrence, momentary as the falling of a 
star, silent as the fragrance of a flower, will recall 
and revive, suddenly and resistlessly, all the com- 
bined grief memory may have known. The start- 
ling violence of such revived emotion passes away 
as it comes, still and mysterious ; but, for a while, 
we are overwhelmed by the influence we can nei- 
ther comprehend nor control, and our mental powers 
are beyond our own guidance, like the spirits of 
those who dream. 

Something of this mood had visited Evelyn, as 
she rested alone with her thronging visions. How 
wildly mournful those visions were! Ah! why 
must the weak minds which have so little strength 
in resisting wrong, yet bear within them so terri- 
ble a faculty of suffering and endurance ! 

A step passed lightly and noiselessly on the soft 
grass without ; a shadow, for an instant, intercepted 
the moonlight; and Evelyn noticed neither. She 
started as if from a trance, when her hand was 
clasped with impassioned warmth ; and an earnest 
voice beside her, whispered “ Fvelyn!” 

With an eagerness involuntary, and resulting 
rather from surprise than any other feeling, Evelyn 
sprang from her seat, and cordially returned the 
pressure of that grasp—* Lesbourne!” 

Why tell the rest ? Who cannot predict the pro- 
testations, the confessions, the passionate declara- 
tions of injustice and tyranny on one side; the ar- 
dent protestations of sympathy and devotion on 
the other; who cannot foresee the falsehood and 
the credulity, the tempting and the trusting, to fol- 
low a meeting like this '— 

Evelyn! where was the moral beauty of thy 
girlhood, the unsullied holiness of thy first young 
dreams, the spotless purity of thine earlier love ! 

Lesbourne ! where were the proud principles of 
thy dawning manhood, its yearnings and aspira- 
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tions, its lofty aim and ambition, all that invested 
thy youth with promise, and thine after-years with 
hope ? 

Alas! when the freshness hath passed from the 
blossom, who may reveal its dwelling ? And when, 
from the fairer flowers of human hearts, the sun- 
shine of truth hath vanished, we may trace, not the 
pathway of the departed light, but the shadowy and 
haunted darkness of the sad soul it hath forsaken ! 

Jane Taytor Lomax. 





YOUTH’S VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


Before we hear the mournful chime 
Of sadness, falling on the hours ;— 
Before we feel the winds of Time, 
Like frost-breath, on the heart’s wild flowers— 


We stand by life’s mysterious stream, 
And view each star reflected there ; 

But think not that each vivid gleam 
Can ever be o’ercast by care. 


Like some weird sybil, Fancy, then, 

The Future’s tale breathes on the heart, 
Conjuring up heroic men 

And women acting angels’ part. 


And Hope, like some wild artist too, 
Sketches life’s scenery to the eye; 

Where, spell-bound by each dazzling view, 
We see no sorrowing forms pass by. 


That fair and gentle siren, Love, 
Breathes her sweet magic on the mind, 
And lovely women gently move 
Before us, beautiful and kind. 


Fame whispers to our eager ear 
Of mighty triumphs to be won, 
Of laurels which no time can sear, 

And banners floating in the sun. 


She points us to the lordly few 

Who, on her fields, have honor found ; 
Entranced by them, we do not view 

The gloomy graves which there abound. 


Thus dreams the enthusiast-youth, who stands 
Beside life’s dark, mysterious stream, 
While gazing on the fairy lands 
Which brightly on his vision beam. 


Like mirage on the desert’s wastes, 
His future in the distance smiles ; 
And onward as he eager hastes, 
It still deceives him and beguiles. 


Or, like those islands, ever green, 
Amid the ocean’s heaving main, 
Which dreaming mariners have seen, 

But which no eye hath seen again. 


Life is not formed of flattering dreams, 
But duties which rouse up the soul ; 
While, here and there, there shoot star-gleams 
To light the laborer to his goal. 
Louisville, Ky. T. H..8, 





TWILIGHT. 


BY HUBBARD M. DALEY. 


She comes! she comes! in her still holy power, 

The gentle Spirit of the Twilight hour ; 

*Luming again the dim and shadowy track, 
That down the tides of Time, conducts us back 

To those past scenes, which, or of weal or woe, 

Do o'er each pxesent hour, some influence throw. 
Joy’s broken spells restored to beauty bright, 
Shed o’er her path their soft rich floods of light ; 

Flowers faded once, again their odours breathe, 

And round her brow, gay blooming chaplets wreathe. 


It often yields delight our view to cast 
Upon the pleasures of the happy past; 
Whose fond remembrance in each present hour 
Steals o’er the soul with gently soothing power; 
So too a mournful joy it gives to dwell 
Awhile upon the gloomy shades that fell 
Around our path, when He who gave each gem 
That shed its lustre from love’s diadem, ' 
Bereft the spirit of her cherished prize 
And bore the jewel to its native skics. 


And though the heart has once been torn by woes 
That will not heal, by wounds that will not close 
Till He shall come whose power alone can steep 
Each pulse of anguish in unthrobbing sleep ; 
Yet there’s an influence in the lengthened sigh 
Time wafts around us as he passes by ; 
A soothing balm his trembling kiss contains, 
A gentle charm breathes in his whispered strains, 
That blunt the keenness of each piercing grief, 
And yield, at last, the semblance of relief. 


And then, when each rebellious thought is still, 

When we have bowed submissive to His will 
Whose arm sustained us when the tide of woe 
Did o’er our souls in raging billows flow ; 

When we have known how vain those pleasures are 

That earth holds forth to cheer the path of care ; 
We feel it good often our view to cast 
Upon the sorrows of the mournful past, 

And see, amid the clouds of other days 

Some lights to guide us in our future ways. 


Then lead thou on! Sweet Spirit, let us rove 
To haunts once lighted by the Star of Love. 
Lead on! for mid the winds that by me stray 
I hear sweet voices calling me away ; f 
Whose low-breathed tones, as near me now they float, 
Wake in my heart full many a chiming note. 
And see! engirt in robes of spotless hue, 
Who, who are they that there oppose our view ? 
What beings those that in such beauty rise? 
Or do they come descending from the skies ? 


Methinks the Angels cannot be more bright 
Than yonder forms that meet my raptured sight. 
What lofty virtue! what serene content! 
What gentle firmness with affection blent! 
What softness mingles with the Queen-like air 
That marks the person of the elder fair ! 
And O how bright! how fondly bright the smile, 
That lingers round the younger’s brow the while! 
How like the radiance of the sinless dove 
Her eye beams forth its tenderness and love ! 





On, on they come! And now no more unknown 
[ feel their arms in fondness round me thrown ; 
My Mother’s form bends o’er me, and I hear 
My Sister’s voice breathe softly in mine ear. 
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Words silent long, their accents tune again 
And sweetly murmur love's undying strain ; 
Affection’s fingers too awake the strings ; 
To higher numbers now the music rings ; 
Memory unites to swell the concord sweet, 
And buried joys their thrilling notes repeat. 


As, wafted o’er the bosom of the sea 
Falls on the ear some fairy minstrelsy 
That plaintive dies, or merry peal’s along 
As Zephyrs list, or join the swelling song ; 
And as at times across the morning sky 
Sunshine and clouds in rapid changes fly ; 
So round me now appear to swell the lays 
That breathe the music of departed days ; 
So in swift flight seem now around me cast 
The lights and shadows of the changeful past. 


They fade !—Alas! the gentle vision’s fled ; 
No more I see its beauty o’er me shed ; 
And yet, methinks, that still they hover near, 
The spirit-shapes of those forever dear ; 
And though unseen, that now their beaming eyes 
Are gazing on me from the azure skies. 
And ’tis perchance their voices whispering by 
That give such sweetness to the evening’s sigh ; 
The gentle fluttering of their Angel wings, 
That wake the soothing tones of mem’ry’s strings. 


Spirit of Twilight! Vision of an hour! 
Farewell ! to thee, to all thy holy power! 
Farewell! for gaily clad in robes of light 
The Stars are dancing in the halls of night. 
Farewell! And as thou reach’st thy home again 
With the bright forms “ that lingered in thy train ;” 
O send ! in all the light that round thee beams, 
Thy Sister Spirit of our midnight dreams, 
Whose voice may breathe those songs unsung by thee 
That linger yet in cells of Memory. 
Leeds, Fauquier co., Va. 





MODERN IDEAS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 


Royal roads to knowledge; Pope's doctrine; Object of 
knowledge; Method of acquiring; Reviews; Latin and 
Greek ; Quotations ; Polities ; Seiences ; Geology ; Steam; 
Pithy sentences ; Conclusion. 

Euler is said to have told some King, that there 
was no royal road to mathematics. Since his 
time, the same principle in relation to other sub- 
jects, has been reéchoed by hundreds who had 
neither the honor of addressing a king, nor the 
right, in virtue of their own attainments, to ex- 
press an opinion. 

Times have changed. Euler may have been 
right in his day ; but that has passed away—new 
lights—new sciences—new arts have arisen: e. g., 
Animal ‘Magnetism, Phrenology, and that dread- 
ful missile called the Death-dealer—a good name, 
suggestive of that grim personage having opened 
a store for the better accommodation of his liege 
subjects. ' 

We repeat; times have changed, and Euler 
has remained in statu quo—he has grown anti- 
quated—is out of season—his reputation has be- 
come seedy—who knows him? Clothes are not 


cuts out opinions. We must keep pace with the 

age we live in; to use an old metaphor, “ we must 

float onwards with the current of time”—A fig for 

ancient opinions; give us the newest, and we will 

bind ourselves to keep them, (even as we keep a 

standing order at our tailor’s to furnish a new suit 
with every change of fashion)—at the hazard of 
becoming one of the earliest applicants under the 
new Bankrupt Act—This would be fashionable—we 
congratulate our fellow-citizens in this change of 
opinions touching insolvents. 

Philosophers, or rather Professors—a better title, 
for to profess is not always to know—have de- 
monstrated that man is a progressive animal, not 
simply locomotive—but an onward—pushing up— 
striving creature—(observe our use of the most 
recent phraseology—the Carlylian.) Buffon spec- 
ulates that this progression has been from a point 
of organic matter, to the present complicated ma- 
chine—we only care to trace the mental improve- 
ment. This we regard as aa easy task. Fora 
single specimen: Some century ago a youth en- 
tered college at twenty or twenty-five, stammered 
his way along in some ten years, and thought him- 
self lucky if he received the A.B. at forty. Buta 
change has come over the cerebral apparatus; it 
works better now: at twelve, a student is already 
on the high road to the Baccalaureate ; and does 
he learn less? Witness, ye proud colleges; have 
not the sciences quadrupled? Is not the calculus 
introduced where trigonometry was considered too 
difficult? Is not transcendentalism taught to boys— 
as the old people would call us—at the very age 
when orders used to be given in the days of cere- 
bral obfuscation, for go-carts' Need we more? 
Has not the same progress become apparent in 
the arts? Apprentices once served seven years; 
now, the examination of a treatise in the family li- 
brary is all that is wanted to produce an expert 
artificer. Hence the demonstration that man is a 
progressive animal—nor has he reached the high 
destiny that is before him. It is our object to fur- 
nish some hints to assist him in his onward move- 
ment—to lend a shoulder to his up-going. 

That extinct individual, Alexander Pope, who is 
supposed to have vegetated in ¢erra bull-iana, from 
the peculiarly fieshy and carnose nature of his 
ideas, was under an impression that a man ought 
to drink “ pottle deep,” of what he calls the Pierian 
spring, to acquire knowledge. It is gratifying to 
us, Mr. Editor, to have met with this observation, 
in a fly-leaf of some lost book; which our ancient 
aunt assures us, was written by the above person; 
and as you admire literary curiosities, and as we 
intend to comment on the singular view of Mr. 
Pope, we insert it: 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 





the only things which fashion changes: she also 


There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 
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How vicious! It contains the unheard-of maxim— 
get drunk, and sober yourself by further intoxica- 
tion! So alarming a precept filled us with amaze- 
ment ;—we had heard of the immorality of the an- 
cients, but surely this, thought we, ‘‘ out-Herods 
Herod.” Aunt Griselda, whom we introduce as the 
finest specimen of a maiden of three-quarters of a 
century ago, explained that the author did not al- 
lude to “ swigging,” (an obsolete word she uses,) 
but to the acquisition of knowledge. We join is- 
sue, both about the interpretation and maxim, if so 
construed. 

Before we proceed to the logical—it is with 
pleasure we add, on the authority of Griz, a re- 
mark or two on Pope, who was, @ propos, a Catho- 
lic ; he was remarkable for the boisterousness and 
grossness of his nature; he preferred large men, 
long verse—ten feet long, was given to the obso- 
lete form of jest, termed the epigram ; was morose 
in disposition; and, above all, wrote a satire on 
dunces, which is, as aunt tells us with her fan be- 
fore her face, to hide her blushes, (how fastidious!) 
remarkable for indecency. It appears that the 
last production was unpopular—for, imbecility ean- 
not tolerate to be supposed lacking in brilliancy, 
even at the hands of a dunce—it is a feeling which 
has survived the wreck of worlds,—* wounded 
self-esteem may never be without pain,” as Car- 
lyle expresses himself—a diction, how choice, 
classic, and much-expressing. 

Having restored, as geologists term it, the fossil 
bard, we proceed to make a few observations on 
his opinions. And first, it is fair that he should 
have all the advantage of an equal—we accept the 
liberal reading of his sentiment—and with the as- 
sistance of the new lights, proceed to anatomize, 
and finally scatter into thin air, his dogma. 

The object and use of knowledge or learning, is 
to shine in society; it fills the poor man’s purse, 
and gives him entrance where his effects would 
not; it is the handle, by which the people are 
turned about and churned into a butter, that the 
happy possessor self-appropriates; it is the very 
fire of oratory, furnishing the speaker with an eye 
that reads the thoughts of his audience; it is as 
useful to the speculator, as to the priest; to the 
slave, as to his master ; in one word, it is the uni- 
versal good. Hence should it be spread—a coat- 
ing of it—in the form of a new layer, should sur- 
round the earth ; and, in our creed, already begins 
to do so—true, like chalk, it is locally formed, but 
unlike that friable article, its very centre and start- 
ing point is the United States, and especially that 
portion of the country known as Richmond. It 
should be spread further! Come! ye doctors of 
law, physic and divinity. Furnish devils as la- 
borers, ye printers! And thou, oh White master- 
spirit,—come! bring trowels and hods, and with 
up-turned coat sleeves, spread out the soul-invigo- 
rating, mind-maturing manure, which shall yield 





intellectual harvests, till wit shall be so universally 
cultivated, that it shall be unsaleable in the mar- 
ket; and every man write his own novels, poetry 
and plays. A dangerous thing forsooth, Master 
Pope! we move by steps; peradventure a “little 
step” is dangerous, when a huge one would be 
safe; no doubt, if babies could walk ad initio, it 
would be less dangerous, than their attempts to 
crawl, and, as a result, to walk. A little learning 
is dangerous !—no learning is sottish; but learning 
in any quantity, whether it be measured by gallons, 
or bushels, is most useful. Why not say that a 
little morality is worse than none? or utter other 
similar absurdity ? 

The illiberality of the man was great; he was 
an exclusive, an aristocrat—President Tyler was 
nothing to him. Pope vetoed knowledge—vetoed 
the means of reading the shin-plasters, that the 
former will cause to be thrown into circulation. 
He would have us profound, deep-searching, core- 
probing philosophers, or nothing at all—mere dal- 
lards. In his misanthropical eye, the sun had no 
splendor, unless the gazer understood the nature 
of the dye that stained the glass through which 
he was looking; he was without sublimity, unless 
you knew that he had spots on his face—the earth 
without beauty, the landscape less lovely, the sky 
faded, and the waters muddy, unless the eye was 
in that condition called philosophical—an ailment 
not included in the German catalogue of 2000 
diseases of the optics. 

Do we acquire knowledge, because it is a labor? 
or because it repays us with profit? The pains 
taken in its acquisition are so much capital put out 
with an expectation of interest. ‘The thrifty man 
uses as little of the capital, Time, as possible, and 
grasps the greatest returns; who, desirous of re- 
creating himself in the balmy wave, when fatigued 
with the heat of summer, expends his breath and 
power, in constantly diving to the muddy bottom 
of the stream, where no pearls glisten, and no 
gold, with its impressive weight, balances itself 
against pleasure and joy and happiness? The 
miserable wight, or sooty negro, clothed in Cap- 
tain Taylor’s sub-marine panoply, may creep along 
the mud, in search of old copper or coppers, re- 
joicing in the title of an aquatic mud-lark; or the 
Eastern pearl-diver may consent to submerge him- 
self, where he gains money and the choicest pearls— 
but only think of these citizens doing all this pro- 
found work for nothing! 

The March of Intellect has been for a long time 
slow ; but now, the command hath gone forth, and 
the quick alternations of legs, in the regiment of 
savans, proclaim the order ‘ double-quick march!’ 
Hippocrates made the discovery that life was short, 
and art long, and therefore sapiently communicated 
his instruction in aphorisms—condensed an Ency- 
clopedia into a hand-book. Who reads now the 
discussion, in two hundred volumes, on the geo- 
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metrical form of the leech bite? Who writes, and 
who would read, Alexandrines— 


“Which, like wounded snakes, drag theirslow length along?” 


The idea is preposterous. Life is too transitory to | 
indulge in such luxuries. He who would gain 
esteem must write in apothegms, and use monosy]l- 
lables—algebraise language and argument—con- 
vert a pocket-book into an elaborate treatise on 
every thing et guibusdam aliis. Such’is the spirit 
of the age; and who shall resist that spirit? As 
sweeping in its demands, as tyrannical in its 
method of enforcing obedience, as the mob, it car- 
ries in its right hand, the weapons of a moral lynch- 
law, which it is only too willing to use. 

To the point. The age we live in requires a 
display of knowledge; but to spend years in its ac- 
quisition is deemed time wasted ; therefore, it as- 
serts its superiority in this matter above the epochs 
of Euler and Pope—over the first, in having dis- 
covered and attained a royal or rather democratic 
road ; over the second, in discarding the notion of 
profundity. 

We have appreciated this onward stride of civi- 
lization, even before some of our contemporaries ; 
and, being the first in the field, we assume the of- 
fice of generalissimo in marshalling the mighty 
troops pressing upon our heels. We publish the 
first general order from head-quarters. 

Ist. Of Latin and Greek: two ancient and bar- 
barous tongues: The vernacular of savages, now 
extinct: A fossil Chocktaw, the study of which 
was introduced into the West through the influence 
of monks and others belonging to the anti-recupe- 
rative sect, who attempt to stifle the energies of 
mind. Use: said to be the reading of a blind beg- 
gar-man’s songs—and some miserable apologies 
for plays, where certain chorusses supply the place 
of the present stage-trick and pantomime. See a 
description (miniature edition of Shakspeare’s plays) 
in * The Midsummer’s Night Dream.” ‘The real 
use: to make a show in speeches, &c. by quoting 
these tongues—a capital trick, when you balk, or 
are posed by an antagonist’s argument. Rule; 
lay up a store of short pithy sentences, not exceed- 
ing a dozen words—get them out of unused books, 
such as Lucretius, Terence, &c., so that they may 
have an air of research; and if you should thereby 
awaken the attention of some cobwebbed book- 
worm, and he begins to held communion with you 
about the classics, assume the virtue of modesty, 
‘though you have it not;” and if he bore you, as 
such rude persons are apt to do, you may walk 
away without fear—Such individuals are seldom 
courageous enough to resent an insult, or of suffi- 
cient consequence for you to care about their 
friendship. 

Under the above circumstances, and indeed 
whenever you are too hard pressed, it would be 


ing, vir sapit, pauca loquitur—the best mask for a 
superficially informed person everinvented. Again; 
always smile patronizingly when you hear a quota- 
tion ; and if the person, as is usual with young men, 
translate it, thank him in a cold contemptuous man- 
ner for it—by which he will become persuaded to 
envy you for your attainments, a consummation de- 
voutly to be prayed for, inasmuch as it produces 
the impression of power from you. The very best 
circumstances under which to exhibit your scho- 
larship is before guests at your own table—picked 
by you with some aim. .N. B. Never be afraid of 
the people called professors of languages, or of the 
humanities ; they are usually needy and mean spe- 
cimens of humanity. With a certain amount of 
the Godlike virtue Assurance, you will create a 
sensation in this department, and it is of conse- 
quence you should ; for people esteem it the test of 
a liberal education—it is the passport of a gentle- 
man. 

2nd. With respect to the Sciences: these are 
not at all necessary to you as a man of the world; 
mechanics and retired crusty old men are the only 
supporters of this species of humbug. But as it is 
very easy to acquire a decent exterior in these 
studies, and there are some persons of influence 
attached to their pursuit, and the exhibition of 
technicalities is peculiarly agreeable to the huge- 
paws—do not overlook a meaus of acquiring so 
much popularity. ‘To this end, we advise you first, 
to glance into some scientific dictionary, and store 
up a few technicalities ; then in your trip to New- 
York, pop into Pike’s store; and, exhibiting your 
knowledge, and wearing the air of a purchaser, 
lead the assistant into an account of his machines— 
eyeing them scrupulously; having spent some 
twenty minutes in this way, straight become a can- 
didate for admission into the Philosophical Society, 
if the fees do not set you against it. This is the 
royal recipe to form a savan. Always attach the 
M. R. 1. A. S. A. A., &e. to your name ; they ennoble 
you in the the eyes of many, and create envy—a 
feeling you should strive to produce ;—it is the 
homage paid by little to great minds. 

With respect to Literature :—procure a library, 
either by following the example of the fashionable 
Tittlebat Titmouse, Esq., M. P., and buying up an 
auctioneer’s collection—having the books bound and 
put up in a handsome case. Or, what is much 
better, pursue the plan of the Historical Society of 
the Empire State : get wooden boxes made up like 
volumes, and lettered, and arrange them carefully 
on your shelves; the latter is the cheapest plan, 
and preferable in consequence of the high charac- 
ter of the precedent—by-the-by, forward your sub- 
scription to the Society at once, it ranks very well 
in Europe. 

Next, as to your Reading: confine it to newspa- 
pers and reviews—the latter form precisely the 





well to sigh, as it were, the old and invaluable say- 


literature fitted to the age. A reviewer is a le- 
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galized pirate; he skims the cream off a dozen 
works, and presents it to you, so that in five mi- 
nutes, the ponderous tomes of several authors are 
discussed, and nothing but the nutriment retained. 
We allude here to the method pursued by the 
higher reviewers--common people descant upon 
the style, &c. But your true artiste uses the pru- 
ning shears, only cutting away the redundancy of 
envelope, and picking out the nut for your gratifi- 
cation. Store up the matter of these periodicals, 
and make it your grand capital—to be brought out 
at assemblies. If possible, get your copies soonest, 
and pick some curious article, that half the world 
will never read, such as the Colonization of New- 
Zealand, or the topie of Biblical criticism. Do not 
waste time in reading questions of general interest ; 
these you will hear without taking any trouble. 

There is a very good plan, mentioned in some 
paper we once read, of reading the table of con- 
tents, or the headings of the chapters and re- 
marks italicised: one interesting feature of the 
present age of literature is the heading of sections, 
placed at the summit of each chapter, after our 
method in this paper; if you can afford time, read 
these—they frequently contain all the wit of the 
article—they are sign-boards where all is gold 
and sparkling, to entice the reader on—Be not 
tempted. 

But of all things, cultivate Metaphysics ;—they 
are almost intuitive, and therefore require little 
labor. They are the grand safety-valve for every 
crude idea—the port vent for your imagination. 
When you are destitute of other materials—here is 
the inexhaustible magazine—you can say more 
rigmarole, about the origin of ideas, with the credit 
of being learned, than you would dare say on any 
other topic. If ever you are betrayed into an ar- 
gument, change the subject to metaphysics—they 
are 2 subject on which you cannot be worsted ; 
and if you have good lungs, victory is already gained. 
There are many other pleasant topics, in which 
you are safe, even if you be troubled with difli- 
dence—such as geology, phrenology, Mr. Espy’s 
theory of storms, animal magnetism. Of the first 
two, and last, you need only proceed on the gene- 
ral ground, that they have an atheistical tendency ; 
and your opponent is brought down effectually, 
and you receive praise as a champion of the 
church. 

Finally; be skilled in Politics: never betray 
what party you belong to, but keep a wakeful eye 
on the vacancies that occur under each; and, as a 
general rule, adopt every thing that isnew. There 
is an air of originality about this that will secure 
praise. Let your watchword be steam—with that 
potent agent talk down every thing, and every 
body who disputes the brilliant lights of the pre- 
sent epoch—the snort of the locomotive, and the 
rush of the steamboat, are elegant figures of speech, 
worthy to be stored up in your memory: of the 





latter faculty be careful, it is very improvable and 
serviceable—the man who has it in perfection, can 
acquire the highest reputation. 

Be not alarmed at the many studies we recom- 
mend. Brougham, who had pursued the plan we 
have delineated, failed by neglecting Law, and laid 
himself open to the sarcasm of Sugden, who knew 
nothing else. “If he knew a little law,” said the 
latter, ‘he would know a little of every thing.” 

There is a custom in the present day of calling 
all short pithy sentences, Sublime! We advise you 
in your conversation to note this; and as one of 
the elements of the sublime is obscurity, it would 
be well to throw a little ambiguity into most sen- 
tences. Above all things, cherish equivoque and 
double entendre—they are the marrow of social 
chat. 

Thus, you will acquire all the reputation of a 
scholar and sage, without loss of time—reserving 
that invaluable possession, for the more refined and 
invigorating amusements of the ball-room, the card- 
table and the theatre. Wherever your lot may be 
cast, so long as you can obtain credit with a tailor, 
you are a fit associate for gentlemen, and entitled 
to all the privileges of that class of society. Bear 
your blushing honors with dignity and reserve— 
retailing your experience, in dogmas calculated to 
confound, if they should fail to convince. Be 
jealous of your station; and, if you can, without 
much personal sacrifice, acquire a reputation for 
duelling, by firing upon your neighbor suddenly as 
he leaves his home; or practising against trees, 
and dropping vague hints of the laws of honor— 
you will find your place more stable—you will 
avoid much vexatious criticism, and acquire the 
title of amusing the company upon your own topics 
without molestation. The usually wrinkled brow 
of the aristocrat will be smoothed down before 
you ; and the sweet dimples of beauty’s cheek will 
woo you, wherever you wend your way. Than 
these——no attainments of our race are greater—no 
toil, nor wealth, nor birth will give greater happi- 
ness; but you, without either of these qualities, 
will gain the reward of all. Surely this road is 
royal ; follow in it, and you will illustrate how in- 
valuable the virtues of Assurance and Bravado 
are. All hail! Godlike gifts—substitutes for all 
other qualities—passports to all that is desirable— 
friends that never fail ! 


Head Quarters. 
X., Sec’y. 





A CRITICAL EAR. 


When Malherbe was dying, he reprimanded his nurse for 
making use of a solecism in her language! And when his 
confessor represented to him the felicities of a future state 
in low and trite expressions, the dying critic interrupted 
him :—‘ Hold your tongue,’ he said, ‘ your wretched style 
only makes me out of conceit with them!’ 
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BAYOU TAHAH, 


(NEAR PENSACOLA.) 


Thou dark, and strange, and mighty sea! 
Thou hast a thousand charms for me. 
I love to sit upon thy shore 
And hear thy wild and ceaseless roar: 
I love to watch thy heaving breast 
When seeks the storm its welcom’d rest ; 
1 love the storm itself ; and oft 
Have climb’d the rocking mast aloft, 
To drink the fierce excitement in, 
And feel my heart chime with the din 
Of thund’ring surge and roaring wind, 
While flashing clouds came thick behind ; 
And hanging o’er the top’s high rail, 
I’ve hail’d the Spirit of the gale. 


And, now, as here upon the land, 
High on this topling bank I stand, 
How beauteous spreads this little bay 
Beneath my feet! and the pure day 
Seems doubly pure and doubly bright, 
While gazing down, in soft delight, 

It sees itself reflected here, 

From off the waters calm and clear. 
How graceful curves this varicd shore ! 
Where the bright U-pon,* bending o’er, 
Shakes its bright red boughs with glee, 
Enraptur’d, its gay self to see. 


And, in yon nook, with flowers deck’d, 
As if blithe nature might expect 
A visit from some fairies gay 
Come here to dance thé hours away, 
How silvery bright and smooth the sand! 
As if prepar’d by elfin hand. 
And, while upon the outer bar, 
The surf maintains incessant war, 
How soft and lulling is the sound! 
As ripples break, this cove around. 
A fitting place, it well might seem, 
For joyful fays to come and dream. 


See! on that ripple’s crest, a star ! 
Perhaps it is a fairy’s car, 
Borrow’d from the clear sun, the while, 
As o’er this bay he stops to smile: 
Tis gone :—nay, now a hundred more 
Sail gaily onward towards the shore : 
Amid them, too, come streaks of gold, 
Now multiplied an hundred fold, 
Now gone. And see! out on the bay, 
Ten thousand suns in blithesome play! 
And yon dark brig at anchor swung 
A glorious living light among! 
There is, at sea, a sight sublime 
Seen best, in this clear Southern clime.— 
—The winds are hush’d, and the wide ocean 
Has lain, for days, bereft of motion ; 
its heavings gone, its quiet breast 
Compos’d and lull’d to perfect rest.— 
—I've gone on deck, in the dark night, 
Each glitt’ring star intensely bright, 
And, gazing, seen, beneath my feet, 
Another firmament complete : 


*The U-pon is an evergreen shrub growing on these 
shores, with red berries of a most dazzling brilliancy, at- 
tached by very short stems to the boughs, on which they 


An inky blackness overhead ; 

Blackness intense around me spread : 

Nought seen, but stars, in dazzling show, 

Far, far, above,—as far below. 

As if annihilation’s sway 

Tiad swept this darksome world away ; 

Ourselves, the last of all our race, 

Left in illimitable space. J. 
Frigate Macedonian, Pensacola. 








FLORENCE COURTLAND. 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 
(Concluded from the July No. of the Messenger.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ The heart is the most credulous of all fanatics, and its 
ruling passion, the most enduring of all superstitions. 
Devereur. 

The driving rain of a December evening en- 
veloped with its discomforts, the strects of our 
Metropolis, and made up a picture all apart from 
the gay scene of yesterday, when the throng of 
beautiful faces and manly forms, glittering equi- 
pages and caracoling steeds—looking all the brighter 
in the flashing sunlight—poured along the same 
foot-path and the same street, ever shifting, yet 
each change bringing into view, objects as joy- 
giving and as inspiriting as those that had but just 
hurried by. Breasting the drizzling rain, the soli- 
tary foot-passenger, with dripping garments and 
slouched hat, might now be seen hastening onward 
to some hospitable covert,—the straggling coaches 
of some inveterate pleasure-seekers rolled, evet 
and anon, lazily by, not unfrequently succeeded by 
the more bulky and clattering machine, ycleped an 
omnibus, bearing within its capacious cavity, a hete- 
rogeneous mass of elements al] huddled together 
and alternately disgorging from its depths, the brisk, 
chirping man of business, the baffled and disheart- 
ened politician—the despondent office-seeker, and 
the pallid and haggard and careworn votary of 
pleasure. 

It was on such an eve, and in this “ city of mag- 
nificent distances,” in a private apartment of one 
of the principal hotels, that two young men sat, in 
social converse, lingering over their wine. 

“Tn good sooth,” remarked one of them, “ the 
comforts of this snug room, and the pleasures of 
the sparkling bowl, displease me not, in contrast 
with the prospect without. Let Horace sing of 
old Massic, and descant upon the produce of Faler- 
nian vines, but give to me the bright champagne, 
which mantles so lovingly to the lip, and I am 
thenceforth ready to offer all filial duty to Father 
Bacchus. Come,” added he, laughing as he pushed 
the wine towards his companion, “‘ nunc est biben- 
dum’—pledge me or the Ladye of thy heart— 





are strung so thickly as to produce a very gay effect. 
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“Then to thee, friend of my soul; for Love 
should not peep in at our orgies. ‘Though I can- 
not empty a hundred cups to thy name, and join 
hands with thee, Bacchante as thou art, yet I pledge 
thee, thus”—and he dashed off the sparkling beve- 
rage, bowing with mock gravity to his friend— 
“See there, thou hast metamorphosed me, for in 
place of the doudoir air with which I am wont to 
sip my solitary glass, I have positively quaffed 
four overflowing cups, thanks to thy virtuous ex- 
ample—but to throw back thy favorite Horace to 
thee— 

‘ Recepto 
Dulce mihi jurare est amico.’ ” 

“ Acknowledge ’twas the hand of my good Des- 
tiny,” exclaimed Harley, for it was he, “‘ which led 
me to our Capitoline Hill, this day; and sure, 
*twas some such favoring guide which turned your 
steps thitherward, Somerville, else we had not 
met, and this pleasure, however fleeting, of a few 
hours converse, had been denied us.” 

“ But why, dear Harley, do you say this plea- 
sure is to be so evanescent? After a separation of 
nearly two years, this conference is but tantalizing, 
if it is to be immediately succeeded by your de- 
parture. Certainly you, who are so prodigal of 
your sacrifices to pleasure and mirth, will not turn 
aside from the bright spectacle these capricious 
Deities are here preparing for their worshippers, 
and quit this focus of all that is delightful, as the 
season is just verging to its zenith ?” 

“* Mrs. ’s bal costumé comes off one evening 
this week,” replied Harley, “ and I must be in New 
York, before this grand féte startles the fashiona- 
ble circles of my own city. I have promised it to 
the queen of the expected revel, and my good faith 
once plighted to Ladye-fair, cannot be broken. But 
what say you to bearing me company ?” asked he, 
turning abruptly towards Somerville, and as his eye 
dwelt upon him, it assumed an expression of ear- 
nestness and seriousness, entirely apart from the 
gay, nonchalance, restless glance, so peculiarly cha- 
racterising Harley’s countenance. 

At the closing interrogatory of his friend’s speech, 
Somerville started forward, and, while his face 
crimsoned to his temples, repeated— 

“Bear you company, Harley! And what have 
you there, to offer me for the emotions such a com- 
pliance would bring back to life—emotions which 
time and absence, have vainly striven to quell— 
emotions which crowd upon my heart with all their 
vividness—all their freshness, at the half-murmured 
word of encouragement. Can you hold out to me 
any realization of the dreams that once encircled 
my life, and yet tinge it with their hues—any ful- 
filment of those hopes which the events of my 
sojourn in your city, induced and nourished !’”—And, 
coming near to his friend, he laid his hand upon 
his arm ; and his eye kindled with a brighter glance 
as he waited for Harley’s reply. 





——————— — — 

“ Alas! Somerville,” said he with a sigh the 
deeper, because of the habitual levity of the bosom 
from which it was breathed, “alas! what argu- 
ments can I urge to still that passion, that mad in- 
fatuation, which will, in time, if brooded over and 
fed upon, benumb your manly energies and deaden 
every faculty of your soul, with an incubus weight. 
My proposition to you had not been made, but I 
thought you had long since conquered an attach- 
ment, so unworthily lavished.” 

“ Conquered, Harley—conquered!” and he smiled 
bitterly, “alas! how little know you of the history 
of the heart, if you deem a love such as mine— 
clinging—absorbing—mighty—and incurable, can be 
rent from the bosom at will !—f or months ; aye for 
years, I have combated it—time—absence—other 
scenes—different associations—all—all are power- 
less, when brought in array against a feeling, too 
holy, too potent for decay. What think you, lures 
me again from my fair home, if it be not the glim- 
mering of a hope, too faint for other than a lover’s 
vision ‘—No! Harley ; I cannot forget her, neither 
do I ask oblivion, for theré is a sweet and tender 
pleasure, on looking back to the happy hours of our 
association, though on every one memory hangs 
its attendant regret. You will laugh at the fond 
enthusiasm of my worship, when I tell you I even 
hug the reproaches I cannot but cast on my own 
course, because this renders her less culpable, and 
to deem myself rash—dishonorable, in quitting her 
so abruptly—so coldly—so lightly, when my own 
words had almost taught her the idolatrous love I 
bore her—this is a conclusion to which my passion 
leaps, in very triumph.” 

“Humph! you should the rather felicitate your- 
self. For your sake—for the sake of your happi- 
ness, I rejoice that Marplot as I was, I so oppor- 
tunely interfered, to break off your declaration on 
the memorable evening of its being so nearly effected; 
and that I so seasonably interrupted the tender nego- 
tiation—ha! ha! what a ludicrous memory is that 
one event of the banquetting eve !”—and resuming 
his vivacity and his carelessness, Harley strove to 
cheat Somerville of the bitter remembrance the 
conversation had already induced ; but ’twould not 
do—his mirth fell coldly on the ear it met—a sigh 
opposed the jesting words, and the morbid melan- 
choly, which the Spirit of the Past doth stir, sat 
gloomily on Herbert’s brow. 

“For my own part,” resumed Harley after a 
moment’s pause, “for my own part—after your 
confession to me, on your departure from that scene 
of festivity, I acted, as I thought, religiously right 
in dissuading you from any renewal of your half- 
uttered vows—and again assailed by the same be- 
wildering infatuation, I say—guard against its steal- 
thy advances—strive against it—struggle with it— 
yield not to it—conquer it.” 








* Conquer it,” repeated Somerville bitterly— 
‘conquer it—such counsel seems to my heart but 
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as the empty words which mock at it, and deride 
and taunt its hosts of unconquered and unconquera- 
ble feelings.” 

“ But why unconquered, and unconquerable t Is 
it for me to shame your manly pride, by remon- 
strating with you on bestowing so rich a mine of 
hopes, and affections, where not one kindly feel- 
ing,—not one gentle emotion is elicited in return ?” 

“Who can thus give verdict against a woman’s 
heart, where the workings of the affections are with- 
drawn into the innermost sanctuary, and no com- 
mon hand may lift the veil—no common eye gaze 
upon its hidden and holy treasures,”—said Somer- 
ville appealingly. 

“ Surely, Somerville, the frivolity, the capricious 
lightness, the coquetish heartlessness, which her 
conduct alternately displayed on the evening in 
question, should put an end to your hopes of having 
awakened any deep emotion in her bosom.” 

Somerville sighed and did not answer. 

“ Herbert Somerville,” continued Harley, and 
the gay countenance was again sobered by ear- 
nestness—thought and feeling — Herbert Somer- 
ville, Florence Courtland loves you not—I have 
followed her—I have stood beside her—I have 
watched her—I have listened to her—hoping I 
might have wronged her; and, that beneath that 
beautiful and bewitching exterior, a woman’s heart 
did indeed throb with all its store of gentle virtues 
and affections—but no! gay—giddy—volatile as 
ever, she continues, seemingly unseared by remem- 
brance—untouched by thought—unsoftened by ten- 
derness. In the circles of gay society, ’tis true, 
she has appeared more rarely since your severance 
from her ; but when her step has sought such scenes, 
has she come forth with an eye saddened or a smile 
more rare? Alas! no! so continual is the flutter 
of spirit about her—so rapid the brilliant succes- 
sion of bon-mots and laughter—beautiful trifling 
and enticing coqguetterie, that I marvel I could ever 
have flattered myself, the wealth of feeling was 
curdled beneath such a heap of worthless yet glit- 
tering dross. Then why, dear Somerville, throw 
from you, a heart so devoted—noble—and impas- 
sioned, which will be but the plaything of a lag- 
ging hour? Believe me, you have not even a place 
in the memory of Florence Courtland, unless it be, 
you are remembered with a sort of pique for 
having resisted the imposition of her flowery yoke !” 

Harley had looked but on the smiling surface— 
he did not dream of the dark under-current, which 
rolled deeply beneath ! And thus, before the Argus- 
eyes of a world, which knows no sympathy for the 
stricken-spirit—owns no fellowship with sorrow, 
is it to be wondered, if we shrink away from un- 
veiling our wounds, to its cold and unpitying and 
tearless gaze, and if Pride—that armorer of the 
heart, steels us to sleek the brow with joy—and 
put on the smile—and tutor the lip to fashion but 
words of music and mirth, while within, grief 





SSS 
sits brooding over the desolation of Hope and the 
wreck of Happiness ! 

To the arguments urged by his friend, Somer- 
ville did not respond, though the flush passed off 
his cheek, leaving it pale as was its wont, and the 
kindling light went forth from the large, dark eyes, 
to which returned all their eloquent tenderness and 
beautiful pensiveness of expression. 

‘*T will not persuade you to return to New-York 
with me, Somerville,” resumed Harley, after a 
pause; “but if circumstances should ever occur, 
to effect a change in my opinions on the subject 
we have been discussing, I will write to you ; and,” 
continued he, laughing, “ I will then use every in- 
ducement to bring you Northward, as I now do to 
keep you away—and will exert all my eloquence, in 
perfecting your obstinate fancies, as I now do to 
check them. But these are hours ill-suited to one, 
who must be a traveller on the morrow. I must 
exchange your fellowship, for that of my pillow, 
and now, my friend—farewell.” He wrung Somer- 
ville’s hand as he spoke, and a minute after, Her- 
bert was alone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Et jam * * * * clarior ignis 

Auditur, propiusque estus incendia volvunt.”— Virgil. 

Who does not remember “ the great fire” of New 
York, and does not shudder, as he recalls the com- 
plicated horrors of that conflagration? As the fiery 
flood went sweeping onward, in its wild might, 
shooting afar its glowing, spiral columns, the blue 
heavens blushed, and reddened, and grew lurid in 
the light of the resistless element. Careering in 
terrible majesty, on sped the devouring flames, wrap- 
ping their folds around stately buildings, crackling 
and sparkling, as combustibles yielded food to the 
insatiable fire, or leaping upwards, seemingly in 
wild triumph, as the noise of the falling pile pro- 
claimed how impotent had been every effort to 
stay the violence of the destructive torrent. The 
peal of the tocsin—the piercing shriek of despair, 
and the crash of the proud edifice as it bowed, tot- 
tered, and fell before its assailant, formed the fright- 
ful accompaniments of this scene of horror! Strain- 
ing eyes watched from afar the devastating track 
of the burning flood, and anxious hearts trembled 
for the treasures its hot breath might sully, and its 
fiery coil enwreathe. 

‘‘ Dearest Mother,” said Florence Courtland to 
the pale tremulous being beside her, who, crouched 
on alow ottoman ata window of their superb abode, 
was watching the terrible magnificence of the 
scene ; “ Dearest mother, why tremble and look so 
fearful? Here at least we are safe, and without 
danger we may look upon the wild grandeur of the 
spectacle afar from us. It is but the night-breeze, 
which chills you and makes you shudder thus, and 





now that I lower the window and wrap your shawl 
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more closely about you, I shall effectually shut out 
all such shivering visitants.” 

Thus playfully speaking, she closed the open win- 
dow, and leaning over her mother, with childish 
fondness, she folded the heavy shawl again and 
again around her fragile form, repeating the while 
all the epithets of endearment, her affection could 
suggest, and all the arguments for composure and 
fearlesness, her ingenuity could dictate. 

“ Acknowledge now, dear mother, my superior 
skill in combatting your trembling and timid tem- 
perament. Has it not been successful, and are you 
not, even now, better, and calmer ?” 

“‘ Better—calmer,” repeated her mother sinking 
back from the contemplation of the scene, to which 
her eyes had long been fastened. “I am afraid, 
Florence, £ shall never know the calm and quie- 
tude of other days again, for a stifling fear, lest this 
fiery scourge sweep away your father’s possessions, 
palsies every effort to woo back my composure, 
and the thought of the destitution and want which 
may, even now, be waiting upon our threshold 
unnerves me—agonizes me”—and the burning 
tears which trickled down the pale cheek of the 
speaker, fully attested the depth of painful appre- 
hension and dread, which had settled upon her. 
It is no matter of wonder that such prospecis 
opened at that fearful hour to a mind, over whose 
vision the dark presentiment of coming evil was 
ever hovering; for, through weakness of intellect, 
such shapes of adverse destiny were courted 
rather than combated ; and, to a temper morbid by 
reason of nervous irritation, every pigmy-fear soon 
grew into exaggerated and distorted phantoms. 
The softer and more trusting mind of Florence, 
had not, before, paused on such a probability. With 
her sympathy and commiseration for the inevitable 
sufferers by this calamity, there had yet mingled no 
thought of self ; and, unexpected as was the expres- 
sion of her mother’s dread, the like dread instantly 
coursed over her heart, with the might of a tor- 
rent, sweeping away every other thought; and, for 
a@ moment, she stood transfixed and breathless with 
the suddenness of the fear. But Florence Court- 
land’s was a heart long tutored to hoard, in its inner- 
most chambers, every prominent emotion—every 
deep-hued thought—a lesson conned first in the 
light circles of the world—afterwards more bit- 
terly studied in silence and tears, and with an in- 
tensity, which the young and trusting and hoping 
can rarely grasp—but she, alas! though in the 
bloom of early years, had learned the darkest les- 
son Fate can teach—to hope not. Thus, smother- 
ing the fears which, legion-like, had sprung into 
being, she quickly met her mother’s words with sooth- 
ing arguments and an ingenuity of sophistry, which 
affection can best dictate. Mrs. Courtland, seem- 
ingly lulled into serenity and composure, withdrew 
to her chamber to court the repose, her mind, more 
than her body, coveted. 





‘“* Now be sure, dear mother, you greet not my 
father with a tear and a sigh, when he returns; for 
surely, such welcome is not fitting for one whose 
philanthropy has taken him away to-night from 
the comforts of home, to aid the destitute and dis- 
tressed; and moreover, such signs of care and 
grief would not speak well for the soundness and 
force of my philosophy.” 

These were the words with which Florence 
parted from her mother at the door of her apart- 
ment ; but, as she turned to seek the privacy of her 
own chamber, the pallid cheek and the overflow- 
ing eye said the heart was not with those light 
and careless words. Heavily and slowly waned 
the remainder of the night to Florence, for she 
soughi not the forgetfulness of slumber ; and, brood- 
ing over the pictures of squalid Poverty or mis- 
erable Destitution, the long hours seemed tenfold 
longer to the solitary watcher in that still and 
darkened chamber. From the dawn of recollec- 
tion, she had dwelt within the enchanted and shi- 
ning ring which the finger of Fortune had traced — 
out for its favored votary; and, to step at once, 
beyond that fairy circle into the barren and arid 
waste of Poverty, without regret upon the brow or 
sorrow within the eye, required the beautiful har- 
mony of the Christian’s character—the superior for- 
titude of a well-disciplined—nobly-directed mind— 
the flexibility of a spirit moulded, and softened, and 
refined in the furnace of earth’s trials—and these 
Florence possessed not. Her’s was a spirit mis- 
guided from its earliest years—blemished by the 
defects of education—injured by the instillation of 
flimsy, paltry ambition—spoiled by the flatteries of 
misjudging friends—a spirit, that had too long turned 
aside from the way-side of Life, sported with its 
blossoms—stooped over each gaudy cup, to inhale 
the poisonous drop—a spirit, that had fed too deeply 
on enervating influences, for one lesson, harsh and 
stern as it was, to cast out the baneful draughts 
she had drunk in for years; even though that one 
lesson was the “ fatal remembrance,” which had 
quenched the rosiest rays of her being. True it 
is, this had rolled away some of the shadows dark- 
ening her character ; and love for Herbert Somer- 
ville was, even now, the one bright star piercing the 
gloom of a perverted heart, but still, around that 
shining star, the mist-wreath hovered, and the dark 
shade of the cloud verged upon its rays! The 
dread which now swept over her with its simoon 
might, was the thought of surrendering all the 
brilliant accompaniments of the wealth, in whose 
glittering glories she had so long luxuriated—the 
summer-friends who come but in sunlight—the 
homage rendered but in the glare of the golden 
shower—the station conceded but to the one who 
can bind herself with sparkling fetters to the dizzy 
height ; to be deserted by the moth that courts the 
light—resign such worship—-step down from such 
pedestal, were the reflections which embittered the 
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fears rooted in her mind. But, ever linked with 
such pictures, came other images; and, often as 
her mental eye rested upon herself, neglected, 
forgotten in the scenes where she had reigned and | 
triumphed, so often did the hand of filial affection 
draw forward on the foreground, the father whose 
manhood had bent beneath the unexpected burden 
adversity had cast upon him, and the mother whose 
delicate and fragile and feeble form had sunk all 
shattered beneath the pitiless tempest ! 

The glimmerings of dawn blushed into rosy 
rays—and the rosy rays brightened into sunlight. 
Florence drew aside the curtain, which shaded her 
window, and looked upon the blackened ravages 
without. It was ascene of desolation in accordance 
with the picture of her own fate, which the hand 
of Imagination and Fear had limned in such start- 
ling colors, and she sighed as she continued to gaze 
upon it. Humanity yet lingered about the wreck ; 
for, among the smouldering ruins and near the slow 
quivering flames which yet blazed fitfully around, 
groups were knotted, discoursing with the carnest- 
ness and seriousness of thought; the gay party 
of yesterday passed by slowly, in silence and in 
gloom ; while others, in dismay for their countless 
treasures, dragged themselves along with hag- 
gard countenance and weary limbs, again to be- 
hold the smoking heap—the funeral-pyre of the 
rich man’s hope, which had, in its brilliant wreck, 
swept away his dazzling millions. 

Florence turned away sickened at the sight. A 
summons to the breakfast-room, aroused her from 
the moody train of thought in which she was 
relapsing ; and a glance at her mirror told the ne- 
cessity of tranquillizing her features, ere she de- 
scended to meet her parents ; for the image it gave 
back, was, with the haggardness of care upon the 
brow and the pallor of thought upon the cheek, 
all unlike the smiling and radiant face which was 
wont to flush its clear surface. A few moments— 
and there was not a light cloud upon the beauteous 
brow ; and a smile came back to the lip, and buoy- 
ancy to the step; and, looking gay and blithe as 
was her wont, Florence entered the breakfast 
parlor. There was not atone of despondency in 
the voice which spoke the morning’s salutations to 
her parents—or a shade of melancholy in the 
words, which, with sparkling playfulness, followed. 
She did not venture for a time, to trust herself 
with a reference to the past night, and her father 
and mother seemed equally to avoid the subject. 
At length— 

“You were out last night, dear father?” in- 
quired she timidly. 

“Yes! at that scene of incomparable horror,” 
and Mr. Courtland passed his hand across his eyes, 
as his mind went back to the spectacle. “ Surely,” 
added he, “it has been a night to make even the 





stoutest heart tremble; and this morning, with its 
agonizing certainties, is even more gloomy, for 


Poverty has usurped the place in many a habita- 
tion where Plutus only was acknowledged ; in- 
deed, I fear the miseries which are to succeed to 
this destructive fire, are far more terrible than we 
imagine.” 

Mrs. Courtland threw an expressive look upon 
her daughter, but did not speak. 

“ Are then the losses of individuals considered 
to be extreme?” asked Florence. 

“ Nothing can be known with certainty yet,” 
returned her father, “ but we have every reason to 
dread they will be inexpressibly so.” 

Florence stole a glance at her father’s counte- 
nance, but though pale from the vigils of the past 
night, it was serene and composed ; and, on his 
unrufiled brow, she found nothing to corroborate 
the fears she dared not acknowledge to him. 

CHAPTER IX. 
“My hourly fears— 
My dreams have boded all too right.”— Moore. 

Month gave place to month, yet apprehension 
grew not into certainty ; and, with the mobility and 
pliancy of youth, Florence Courtland might soon 
have laid by the fears which had overmantled her, 
had there not been an unwonted air of depression al- 
ways about her father—one, it was easily seen he was 
ever striving, though vainly, tothrow tromhim. Un- 
usual absences from his home—a moroseness foreign 
to his mildness and suavity of manner—then a 
sudden and frequent outbreaking of tenderness 
towards her mother and herself, which seemed 
strangely tinged with self-reproach and self-up- 
braidings—tears, on such occasions, often spring- 
ing overflowingly to the eye—and all these cir- 
cumstances could do no more, than root in the 
mind of the unhappy girl, every misgiving and 
every dread. ‘There were the traces of care, too, 
upon the cheek prematurely furrowed—upon the 
brow suddenly grown knit and haggard—in the 
locks thinned and whitened ere the winter of age 
had scattered its frosts upon them, or stolen away 
their exuberance. To all these, Florence was mor- 
bidly alive; for, the gloom that had overshadowed 
the society she was wont to frequent, swept not 
by—the torpor that had settled upon the buoyant 
gaiety of its circles yet benumbed and deadened 
its elasticity ; and thus, the pause in the world of 
fashion—the severance in the chain of festival 
rites, in taking from her all occasion of excite- 
ment, gave but a more unlimited scope and a 
freer range to saddening apprehensions. In these 
apprehensions, it was evident she had now no 
participator: for, with the versatility and oblivious 
levity of a weak mind, her mother, sinee corrobo- 
ration came not to her fear, had resigned every 
emotion allied to dread. 

The evening was chill and drear, and the gloom 
of a starless twilight was already gathering over 
the scowling sky, but yet Florence lingered near 
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the window, and continued to gaze into the de- 
serted street below, with intentness and eager- 
ness, seeming to give no heed to the thickening 
shadows of the approaching night. At last, as 
though weary of her employ, she turned away 
with a smothered sigh; and, by the light of the 
fire which blazed bright upon the hearthstone, | 
tears, heavy tears, might be seen upon her pale 
yet beautiful cheek. 

“ Surely Florence,” said her mother, who alone 
shared the apartment with her; “ surely you have) 
become inured to your father’s protracted absences | 
from his own fireside, and it cannot be those tears, 
are given to an event, now one of every-day oc- | 
currence. Fie, fie, with such foolish fondness for | 
your father, you transform yourself into the whining 
school-girl, and make me feel myself entirely se- 
condary to your happiness’—and she spoke que- 
rously, and morosely. 

‘“* Nay, dear mother, it is but some one of my 
wayward fancies which has called forth these 
traitor-tears, and if such visitants do but place me 
under the ban of your maternal displeasure, I can 
do no more than dispel them with all despatch. 
And yet,” added she, as though going back to the 
thoughts from which her mother’s words had 
aroused her, “did not my father say he would not 
be away beyond this hour?” 

“True, such was his promise, but did you know 





how earnestly I have oft looked for the fulfilment 
of the like promise and as oft how vainly, you 
would not marvel that I now strive to mollify your 


disappointment. I tell you, Florence”—and she 
started with sudden earnestness,—“ I tell you, the 
long and lingering night, when, a solitary watcher, 
I have kept my tearful vigil waiting, yet waiting 
in vain, to hear the step—to catch the word that 
came not—this—this has taught me the fallacy of 
such expectancy,—for how often have the waning 
stars and the cold, gray dawn found me with an 
eye weary and a heart sick from such watchings. 
Such was not but why go back to the past? 
Your father now tires of the happiness of home, 
and seeks for enjoyment more intoxicating else- 
where.” 

Mrs. Courtland spoke with an earnestness and 
a bitterness which had but little affinity to her 
natural temperament—but the earnestness was 
only the glimmer of aroused feeling, and the bit- 
terness, only the tinge of latent resentment, which, 
momently displayed, passed away without scathing 
the heart of the speaker. 

“ Surely, dear mother,” rejoined Florence dep- 
recatingly, “surely, such plaints should not be 
poured into the ear of a child—for, believe me, the 
affection of that child oscillates equally between 
either parent, and flies away from the impression, 
which would assign blame to the one or the other.” 





Ere Mrs. Courtland could reply, there was a 
step upon the threshold; and, with a haggard coun- 


— 


tenance and moody brow, Mr. Courtland strode 
into the apartment. He took no notice either of 
wife or daughter, save a hasty and muttered salu- 
tation, and drawing his chair apart from both, with 
knit brow and head sunk upon his bosom, he sat 
buried in gloomy abstraction and in a sullen si- 
lence, which neither Florence nor her mother ven- 
tured to disturb; the former was assiduous in all 
those speechless arts which appeal so resistlessly 
to affection. These at first unobserved, by de- 
grees gained upon her father, and Florence’s heart 
leaped high, when, at last, drawing her to his 
knee and kissing her brow, he put on a melan- 
choly smile and an expression which strove to be 
cheerful, as he said, 

“Ah! my little diplomatist! even my wormwood 
humors must yield to such sweet and gentle arts; 
and, come now, to exorcise the evil spirit of des- 
pondency which has thrown its spells over me, 
sing me some of your soothing songs, and thus 
complete your conquest, by charming away the 
savageness of this modern Cerberus.” 

“What shall I sing you, dear father?” asked 
she, as rising, she approached her harp and occu- 
pied herself in tuning it ; “ though indeed my per- 
verse lyre, forever uttering discord as an unbend- 
ing string refuses to yield to my tiny powers, will 
not acknowledge that I possess over it, a might 4 
POrpheus. But now,” added she, sweeping the 
strings in a brilliant prelude, “ ‘the muse that sways 
the peaceful lyre’ has been propitiated, and voice 
and instrument are in perfect accord—what shall 
I sing of?” repeated she as she turned towards her 
father. Mr. Courtland did not speak, but with an 
eye humid with parental feeling, he gazed long, 
silently and proudly upon the beautiful and grace- 
ful being, so emphatically the light of his home! 

“Now, dear father,” said she laughingly, “ do 
you mean to play Prospero, and that I, your Ariel, 
should 

‘ Swim, dive into the fire, or ride 

On the curl’d clouds ?” 
or else, why do you look as if you were bending 
all your powers of invention, upon the part you 
mean to assign met Come—shall it be one of 
your favorite, thrilling airs from La Norma, or 
shall I glide into a sweet cadenza of Sonnambula, 
or ring forth some of the brilliant conceptions 
of Russel—the mighty magician of our musical 
realm ?” . 

“ Not those, my child—they will not suit my pre- 
sent mood. Sing to me, rather, one of those touch- 
ing little ballads which have no place in the imagi- 
nation of the scientific maestro, and let it be one 
which will soothe me with its dulcet melody.” 

Wandering over the strings, with that delicacy 
and softness of touch which impart to music much 
of its delicious witchery, Florence commenced a 
strain of sweet and dreamy melody—soft and sad— 
like the breathings of the heart—passionate as its 
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affections—tender as its regrets. As, blending 
her voice with the tones of the harp, the air rose 
and fell with the expression of the feelings it was: 
intended to convey, Mr. Courtland shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and it was evident from the convul- 
sive tremor of his lips, that he felt keenly—Once 
too, but only once, a big, bright tear fell from his 
eyes. What could the grief be which oppressed 
him? Alas! “the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and the waves of the spirit beat the more 
fiercely against the barriers, which seek to restrain 
their impetuosity, when sorrow would withdraw 
alone to its sanctuary, shutting out the voice of 
sympathy, and putting aside the hand which would 
bind up the bleeding wound! Lingeringly dwelt 
the tones of Florence’s rich voice upon the fare- 
well notes of her song, and softly fell the murmur 
of the strings her fingers had swept, dying away 
in subdued breathings, inexpressibly—touchingly 
sweet ! 

“Now, dear father,” said she, throwing her 
arms around him, “is old Cerberus lulled? for as J 
have consented to put away the weaker sex, and 
play Orpheus, I think I am entitled to bring back 
my Eurydice, in the shape of your cheerful spi- 
Tits.” 

Mr. Courtland smiled faintly; but the words 
which conveyed his reply, were drowned and 
hushed in an unusual murmur of voices in the 
hall, and the heavy and continuous tramp of foot- 
steps upon the stairway. He turned pale and 
started from his seat, while Florence, with a dread 
she could not analyze, breathlessly sprang towards 
the door, and reached it just as it swung hastily 
open, and disclosed to her view more than one 
dark, stern face, which scowled and glared with 
demoniac glance upon the interrupted scene of do- 
mestic happiness. At sight of this intrusion, so 
ominous, Mrs. Courtland with a faint shriek, fell 
back insensible; and, aid being summoned, was 
borne from the apartment, while Florence, collect- 
ing herself and mingling urbanity and dignity in 
her bearing, tremblingly said, as she confronted 
the stern-visaged intruders—* We know not to 
what circumstance to ascribe this interruption, un- 
less, as I imagine, your entrance here has been 
the consequence of some mistake.” 

“* Mistake—ho! ho!” chuckled one with an im- 
pudent leer—* mistake indeed! Bill Courtland’s 
den has Jong ago been the spoil I’ve set my heart 
upon, and had I known he had so fair a young cub 
in his lair, by my soul, I would not have staid away 
so long.” 

Florence quailed’ before the coarse jest, and 
shrank from the impudent gaze of the ruffian, while 
Mr, Courtland, pale and tremulous with suppressed 
rage, strode towards the speaker, with a muttered 
curse upon his lips; but ere the imprecation had 
formed itself into words, the brutal leader ex- 
claimed— 


“Hey! Bill Courtland! I’ve got you at last, have 
It Come along, old fellow—I’ll soon cool down 
your high-flown, gentlemanly choler.” 

So saying, with a ruffian swagger, he strode to- 
wards Mr. Courtland, being followed half-way into 
the apartment by his gang of myrmidons. 

“IT beseech—I supplicate—-I entreat you !” ex- 
claimed Florence, with frantic earnestness, as she 
threw herself between her father and the iron 
grasp which sought to clutch him—*“I implore of 
you to desist.” 

“Ha! ha! my pretty Miss! has it come to 
prayers and tears! [ say, Tom,” laughed the ruf- 
fian, turning to one of his brutal fellows, “Is n’t 
this a sweet fix!—but, by my soul, it can’t last— 
officers of justice,” growled he, “ do your duty.” 
Dashing aside the arms of Florence, as she 
clung despairingly to her father, the stern mon- 
sters of justice surrounded their victim! 

“* Where, where will you take him?” whispered 
the unhappy girl, with features whitened with fear. 

‘Where? ha! where but to prison of course,” 
was the unfeeling reply to the miserable daugh- 
ter. 

She heard no more—without a word—a sound 
to speak her heart-riven anguish, she sank upon 
the floor, in a deathlike swoon—so breathless—so 
colourless—so still. The agonized father bent 
over her with speechless, stupid grief—again and 
again he prest his lips with frantic affection upon 
the cold brow and marble cheek; but she stirred 
not beneath the evidences of his love and sor- 
row. 

The moment so sacred to grief, not even the 
hard-hearted officers of justice and their unfeeling 
and brutal companions interrupted,—and it was 
the voice of the father which first broke the si- 
lence and breathless pause, as, beckoning to one 
of the domestics, he said, pointing to the yet in- 
animate form of Florence— 

‘“‘ Bear her away to her own chamber, and lose 
not one moment in summoning that medical assis- 
tance she requires.” 

The arms drooped lifelessly by her side, the 
head fell heavily upon her breast, as they raised 
her, to obey the commands just given; and, with 
the motion, gentle though it was, the volume of 
shining, night-black hair, bursting the bonds which 
restrained its exuberance, streamed over her per- 
son and almost swept the floor with its silken 
lengths. 

Mr. Courtland sighed bitterly—profoundly—as 
his eye followed the sorrowful spectacle—then, 
when the door had closed between him and the 
object of his paternal tenderness, he turned to the 
stern group by whom he was environed, and draw- 
ing himself up with stately dignity— 

“T am ready now, gentlemen,” said he—“lead 





on—I follow wherever you direct.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
“Edg. Ob! he is gone, indeed. 
Kent. The wonder is, he hath endured so long.” 
King Lear. 

Deep midnight brought not the oblivion of slum- 
ber to the solitary occupant of the chill and com- 
fortless room in the prison, and yet with head bent 
upon his folded arms, so still, so motionless he sat, 
one might well have deemed he slept, did not the 
convulsive sobs that shook his frame, tell of the 
agony of the strong man’s spirit. The harsh bolts 
were suddenly withdrawn—the heavy door swung 
back on its hinges—a step passed over the thresh- 
hold, yet the unhappy prisoner moved not. The 
light foot-fall paused beside him—clinging arms 
were folded around him—soft tears dropped fast 
and warm on his cheek—and a voice, lighter, 
softer, dearer than all, faltered—* Father! dear, 
father !” 

The miserable man raised his head—over that 
face, the dark changes of years had swept in a 
few fleeting hours; and on the white ghastly fea- 
tures, there had come, in that brief space, an ex- 
pression fearful—appalling—heart-sickening in the 
omens it bore. ‘Too long—too intensely had the 
heart striven with the might of a hidden grief—is 
it wonder, if the spirit sank prostrate in the fearful 
strife ? 

“ Florence, my child! my daughter! what do 
you here? Am I not wretched enough, but that 
you must add your presence—the presence of the 
being I have beggared, to increase my tortures !— 
What brought you here t” 

*'To see you—to be with you, dear father,” re- 
plied she, with all the simplicity of affection—“ I 
staid but to see my mother recovered, and but to 
regain my own strength—for I have some recol- 
lection of a faint and sudden sickness, ere you were 
taken away from us—and, then, I hastened here 
tc comfort you, dear father!” 

“ Comfort! can there be comfort for me, think 
you? Listen, Florence, and you shall judge. Since 
that night of fiery horrors, when I saw more than 
half of my property sink into that burning gulf, 
there to be consumed, my brain has been scorched 
and scathed. From yourself and your mother, 
these losses were studiously, scrupulously con- 
cealed through a mistaken pride—a misjudging ten- 
derness; and in play—ay, at the gambling-table— 
at the gaming-house, reeking with crime, and vice, 
and pollution, I have for months—yes months of 
madness, striven to regain the treasure the hot 
flames swept away. In such haunts, with as3o- 
ciates base and low and disgusting as those who, 
to-night, invaded our domestic hearth, have I 
passed the live-long night—the darkened and mis- 
erable days-—with a feverish anxiety—an uncon- 
trollable excitement of which no man can judge, 
but one who sees beggary and destitution behind 
him—wealth and luxury beekoning him onward. 





Such are the shadows I have struggled to grasp— 
yet struggled vainly; for, as with overcharged 
feelings I have waited the stake on which hung 
my sentence of beggary or riches, how often has 
the deadly concentration of eyery evil passion 
rioted within my bosom, when my hopes have been 
swept off with the gold I burned to clutch. This 
mad passion—this cursed infatuation, has led me 
with giant strides, into the very gulf of perdition— 
for this I am here to-night—for this I have beg- 
gared my wife and child--for this I have bartered 
my reputation, my honor—it may be, my eternal 
peace.” The miserable victim bent his head upon 
his clasped hands, and the fevered throbbings of 
his temples then almost transparent, the beating 
pulses might be distinctly marked, as each heavy 
throb stirred the silvered locks overhanging his 
brow. 

Florence sobbed with the violence of her con- 
flicting emotions—but the broken words which 
came with her sobs, were those which sought to 
bring consolation to her unhappy and censcience- 
stricken parent. ; 

“Alas! my child!” again spoke the wretched 
father, “‘ my heart bleeds with a drop heavier 
than your own—for the pangs of self-reproach are 
added to my other tortures. For months, which 
seemed to me years for the excess of misery they 
bore me—for months, this weight has lain heavy 
upon my soul, and the events of to-night have 
crushed and riven it. The barbed arrow has long 
enough rankled in the festered wound—the deadly 
blow has at length been dealt, and the life-blood 
which has, so long, been slowly ebbing away, now 
pours forth its last ruddy drops in one gush.” 

Florence looked up in her father’s face as he 
thus spoke, and then for the first time, marked the 
ashy hue of his features and the livid lip and co- 
lorless cheek—more ashy—more livid—more co- 
lorless, now that the excitation of feeling had 
gone by—the whirlwind of passion had expended 
its violence—and exhaustion and lassitude had 
again crept over him. Fearful omens! Disgrace, 
penury, and beggary, were a force before which 
the strong man quailed—his spirit was quenched— 
his pride bowed—his heart riven,—and though 
death hurries on apace to such, the last enemy 
comes not in hostile guise or on unwelcome mission! 

“ Father!” murmured Florence tremulously and 
with a nameless dread increasing as she regarded 
his altered appearance—‘“ Father, you look ill! 
Let me assist you to your bed, and I will watch 
beside you while you sleep—do, dear father,” ad- 
ded she coaxingly. 

There came no answer to her persuasions, no 
return of the affectionate caress, with which she 
essayed to enforce her words—the same frightful, 
ashy, colorless pallor was upon his face—a pallor 
that seemed settling deeper and deeper upon each 
feature. The eyes glared fixedly upon her; and 
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the hand in which her own rested, felt cold—and | 
stiff—and clammy. She sprang to her feet. 
“Nay, Florence, dear child!” said her father 
faintly and slowly, “do not move from beside me, | 
but lay my head upon your bosom! I am indeed | 
far happier in this dark hour, than I deemed my- 
self.” There came other words, but they were in- 
distinct, and spoken in broken murmurs. Florence 
bent down to catch them—but as she did so, a 
frightful convulsion passed over the features. The 
head rested more heavily upon her breast—the 
ghastly hue of the face became yet more ghastly— 
and the lips quivered wildly and tremulously. 
Stooping over him, Florence prest her lips upon 
the forehead, but instantly started back at its icy 
coldness, with a thrill of fear—of dark dread—of 
intense dismay—and then, with one wild scream of 
anguish which awoke the echoes of each cell 
and passage of the drear prison-house, she fell in- 
sensible from her chair. The victim of the heart’s 
fever was done with the things of Time—the light 
that had been so long waning and sinking, was 
suddenly put out—and the living daughter lost the 
consciousness of her first bereavement, beside the 


breathless body of the dead father! ! 


CHAPTER XL. 


“Oh! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father’s death.”— Hamlet. 

Azrael brooded darkly over the abode, whose 
portals had never before been brushed by his wing; 
and Death, startling in its suddenness—aggravated 
in its horrors, had prostrated every image of Hope 
which stood beside the hearth of the now smitten 
and sorrowing mourners. From the misty depths 
wherein the Spirit of the Future hoards up years 
and gifts which no mortal ken may number—no 
mortal hand dispense, there arose no host of new- 
born hopes to fill up the chasm in the shining band, 
which had once begirt this happy home! 

It was to all the nakedness—the drear waste of 
Life, that Florence Courtland awoke from the long 
swoon which had paralyzed her, when the awful 
calamity of a father’s death revealed itself to her. 
How terrible, how unspeakably terrible, was that 
awakening !! Shuddering, shrinking from the hor- 
rible reality, she closed her eyes and would have 
merged herself again in that state of insensibility 
from which she had just started—but no! Grief, 
tenacious of its tears and its lamentations, tore 
away every covering which temporary uncon- 
sciousness had interposed between the Bereaved 
and the Dead; and again, before the mental gaze of 
Florence, rose up the images of horror which had 
gone nigh to sever her heartstrings. She was in 
her own chamber, tended only by kind and sympa- 
thizing friends, with no sound to jar on her ear, 
save the soft footstep and whispered word—and 


of Death—again she beheld the sad pale face with 
unclosed eyes and livid lips—again she seemed to 
start from the clay-cold icy touch—and again the 
scream of agony which could not vent its anguish 
in words, seemed borne along the lofty halls, and 
echoed and reéchoed, until a whole army of unseen 
spirits took up the wild cry and flung it from rank 
to rank, with a fierceness which was as if multi- 
plied from countless voices. Strange faces min- 
gled with the familiar ones of her home, and they 
peered gibingly upon her; scoffs and taunts 
seemed to blend with, and drown the words of 
sympathy. ~Delirium was revelling fiercely in poor 
Florence’s brain, torturing her calamity into shapes 
even more heart-sickening than its reality, and 
peopling her desolation, not with kindly countenan- 
ces and “ ministering angels,” but with gibing, gig- 
gling phantoms that mocked at her agony, while 
Death, multiplied into an infinity of revolting ima- 
ges, was ever stalking before her, she the only 
living, breathing object amid livid corses—putrify- 
ing masses ! 

Weeks went by thus fearfully to the tortured 
sufferer, and her bright youth seemed prostrated 
with a violence from which it might not again re- 
bound, and the pure health of her mind was, as if 
blasted and palsied by a despair from which it 
might no more be extricated. Eyes looked sor- 
rowful and grew tearful to behold the premaiure 
wreck of so much loveliness—and hearts sank, all 
sickened, as the ear caught the wild ravings and 
hopeless plaints of a spirit stricken so sorely, so 
bitterly, that it imaged itself forever severed from 
the fair and happy things which make up the pa- 
geant of Life’s Spring-time—now the voice shriek- 
ing in anguish—exhausting itself in wild cries of 
despair and agony—now melting in exquisite pa- 
thos and murmuring faint and subdued words of 
pleading affection—rendered yet more touching by 
the burning tears, whieh rained over the thin cheeks 
of. the sufferer. 

Youth struggled long—obstinatel y—and, at last, 
successfully—for, intelligence now came back to 
the softened countenance—the flush of fever de- 
parted from the attenuated features—and words of 
gentleness and sanity once more issued from the 
pale and trembling lips. With returning health 
and reviving powers, came reflection, repentance, 
and better and holier feelings to the breast of Flo- 
rence Courtland; and when she arose from the 
couch, where, after delirium had spent itself, the 
sweet soothings of heavenly teachings descended, 
the restless spirit was softened—the worldly heart 
refined—rebellious murmurings hushed—and sin- 
ful regrets and repinings stilled. ‘The tempest- 
cloud was riven, and through its rifts, streamed 
forth the rays whose light had been so long—so 
darkly—-so sullenly shrouded ! 

Florence’s step had not regained its elasticity— 





yet, she seemed again spell-bound in the presence 
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her lip its smile—nor her cheek its bloom,—when 
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she charged herself with the painful task of arran- 
ging their tasteful furniture, for a public sale; 
such a measure was indispensable ; and was not she 
fitter to make these arrangements than the mother, 
whose emaciated frame could illy support the fa- 
tigue, or whose heart the many emotions such a duty 
must call back to life? Florence paused for a mo- 
ment as she entered the apartment, and tears swam 
in her eyes as memory came back at view of each 
familiar object. There stood the luxurious sofa on 
which the beloved father had so often reclined af- 
ter his hours of toil—here, the “ old arm-chair,” 
with all its host of dear memories—there hung the 
polished mirror whose surface had, so often, bright- 
ly given back her beautiful face, or grown gorgeous 
and glittering with the throng of the young and 
fair—here, grouped to themselves, as if too hallow- 
ed to come within the touch of every-day comforts, 
might be seen the beautiful musical instruments, 
imprisoning within each gilded string or ivory key, 
the hidden soul of Harmony—whose tones, she 
had, with skilful touch, oft rung forth in the hour 
of her beauty’s triumph, holding the while the lis- 
tening crowd in sweet thraldom—or made happy 
with soft and tender strains, the solitude of her 
home, with no listeners—no flatterers, save the fond 
and proud parents! Upon the marble tables, in ele- 
gant confusion, were scattered rich prints—gor- 
geously bound volumes—and various specimens of 
exquisite ingenuity and taste, with which the pier- 
tables of every modern saloon are crowded. It 
was at one of these stands, that, after making 
every arrangement necessary, and restoring some- 
thing like order and regularity to the chaos around 
her, Florence paused half-musing, with her hand 
lightly clasping a rickly-decorated volume, and 
commenced turning over its leaves rapidly : “ This 
shall not go,” said she aloud; “I cannot part from 
you, dear and sole souvenir,” and she prest her 
lips again and again upon it. As she did so, a 
withered rose escaped from the pages, and falling 
to the floor, the faded leaves dropped from the stem. 
How many, how tender were the memories linked 
to that flower! A beautiful blush came quick and 
warm over her cheek, as she stooped to collect the 
scattered treasure, and ere she had restored the 
withered leaves to a place in her book, and remo- 
ved that apart from the gorgeous pile from which 
she had selected it, there was a dewy brightness 
in her eye “ presaging tears,” and the flush on her 
cheek had deepened into a brilliant crimson. Flo- 
rence was not aware, that while she held the book, 
which had called up so many memories, Harley 
had entered the room; for, she stood with her back 
to the door, and did not perceive him. He had 
overheard the passionate exclamation which pre- 
ceded her withdrawal of the volume—had witness- 
ed the pressure of her lips upon its pages, and the 
discovery and restoration of the faded flower. 
“Can it be possible,” exclaimed he, half-aloud, 





as the truth flashed bright upon him. The book— 
a beautiful and splendidly pictured copy of Tasso’s 
** Gerusalemme Liberata,” had been presented to 
Florence by Somerville. Together they had read 
the beauties of the Italian bard, in his own rich 
language ; and, “ mingling love and lore together,” 
the volume had thus many and tender associations 
connected with it. Of the gift and of the mutual 
studies, Harley had known; he now became pos- 
sessed of the hidden secret of Florence which she 
had so long—so successfully, yet so bitterly to her- 
self, hoarded in her bosom’s depths. ‘She loves 
him—she loves him,” half-murmured he exultingly, 
“and how have J wronged—how misrepresented 
that true, and noble, and impassioned heart! but 
all, all shall be repaired. Dear Somerville, dear 
Florence, I, who have severed will again unite 
you!” 

He had not seen Florence since her bereave- 
ment. No wonder, then, ashe now advanced to greet 
her, his voice trembled—and she, turning color- 
less, as recollections crowded upon her, yielded to 
a passion of tears; neither spoke, for it was a mo- 
ment sacred to the memory of the dead! At last 
Florence, checking her emotion with a powerful 
effort, said 

“‘ You see me employed in the discharge of a 
melancholy duty. At noon the house is thrown 
open for a public sale of our furniture, and I have 
been finishing its arrangement.” 

“Cannot I assist you?” asked Harley. 

“No! but I thank you just as much as if you 
had done so. I have attended to all,” added she, 
as rising, she glanced around her, “and as the 
hours are passing swiftly, I must not linger here. 
There is nothing for me now to do, but to bid fare- 
well to my musical instruments—the cherished 
companions of so many years! This may be child- 
ish fancy ; but,” and she sighed heavily, “‘ my love 
for their melody is one of the few bright fancies, 
of which grief has not robbed me.” 

Then sitting to the piano, she rambled over the 
keys in a half-wild, half-plaintive melody—but the 
sounds made Harley start—in the curtainless, lofty 
apartment, they seemed hollow—unnatural—like a 
dirge for the happy hours such tones had winged— 
now gone, gone forever!! With a tear-drop in 
either eye, Florence arose and closed the instru- 
ment—then turning to her harp— 

“T cannot touch this,” said she, as she threw her 
arms about it and leaned her face against its gilded 
frame, the tears which had, before, trembled upon 
her lashes, overflowing her eyes and flooding her 
pale face—* it was my poor father’s last gift.” She 
wept bitterly for a moment—when she raised her 
head, Harley had gone. 

The next morning, the beautiful musical instru- 
ments of Florence were restored to her. Harley, 
the friend of bright days—the friend of cheerless 
hours, had, with the generosity of his character, 
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and the warmth of his attachment, purchased them 
and presented them to her. Cloaked in all the re- 
finement of delicacy and thus offered, Florence 
could not refuse imposing upon herself this obliga- 
tion to one, who had yielded her a smile in pros- 
perity—a tear in adversity ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Ler. Illustrimo, hanno portato questa lettera. 
* * * * (il Servitore parte ; il Cavaliere apre la lettera.”) 
Goldoni. 


Upon the countenance of Herbert Somerville, 
rested the sickliness of “ hope deferred,” rather 
than the haggardness consequent on fashionable 
dissipation ; for, though he continued to loiter amid 
the bewildering charms of a Washington season, 
prolonged as that season had been, yet now waning 
fast, it was not with a view to mingle deep in its 
brilliant festivities, but to linger where he might 
earliest receive tidings for which his heart panted. 
In the half-promise of his friend at parting, the 
lover’s fond credulity already read many a flatter- 
ing hope, and day after day, the anticipation of re- 
ceiving the summons which should woo him back 
to the truth of his early dreams, was brooded over, 
until what had been but hope, deepened into expec- 
tation; and as disappointment trode upon the steps 
of each departing day, Herbert grew sad, dispiri- 
ted and gloomy. It was in such mood as this, he 
sat one morning alone and thoughtful in his apart- 
ment. 

“‘ Beg pardon for interrupting you, sir,” said the 
officious valet de chambre, as he stole with noise- 
less footstep upon the privacy of Herbert—“ beg 
pardon for interrupting you—but there has just 
come a letter for you, sir, and as I knew you had 
been anxious for one, I thought I would just step 
up and give it to youmyself. No offence, I hope, 
sir”’—persevered the garrulous valet as he deliv- 
ered the long-looked-for letter into the hands of 
Somerville. 

“Oh no! certainly no offence, Francois,” said Her- 
bert, as, striving to repress his agitation, he received 
the letter, and with assumed nonchalance proceeded 
to examine the superscription—the stamp—and to 
decipher the hieroglyphical characters upon the 
massive seal. But the curiosity of the Ministre 
de Toilette was not disposed to be so easily ap- 
peased—and ostensibly busying himself with setting 
aside every stray slipper—and vagabond boot—ar- 
ranging and re-arranging with mathematical preci- 
sion, the disordered array of trowsers and coats— 
vests and scarfs—depositing in its respective cor- 
ner, the countless hosts of newspapers and pamph- 
lets—restoring order to the chaos of brush and 
comb—perfume flasks, and scented mouchoir— 
cards and billet doux—cloaks and caps—Francois 
continued to linger within view of the operation of 


“That will do, Francois”—and “ that will do,” 
repeated Somerville at every tour diplomatique of 
the persisting valet—but the keen glance of Fran- 
cois detected some enormity of negligence, which 
must be adjusted, and—* presently, sir—presently,”’ 
was ever the satisfactory response. 

“ Francois, you may go now,” at length said the 
tortured Somerville, “I will ring when I need your 
services.” 

“ Pardon me, sir—but there is a leetle dust upon 
your coat—just here. I will soon brush it off—now, 
sir”—and coming behind him he began whisking his 
weapon across Herbert’s shoulders with profes- 
sional dexterity, but not too industriously to forbid 
an occasional glance at the object of his curiosity. 
Herbert submitted to this martyrdom with unflinch- 
ing fortitude for the space of five minutes, but 
finding it was to be of indefinite duration, he ex- 
claimed in angry expostulation against its contin- 
uance, and so successfully, that the baffled Fran- 
cois at length withdrew, stopping in his course to 
the door, to set back every chair which was not in 
precise juxtaposition to the wall. 

“T will bring up the bill of fare, sir, that you 
may order your dinner,” persisted the retiring valet 
as he stood in the open door. 

“Yes! yes!—any thing—every thing you please, 
but for heaven's sake let me alone now,” ejacula- 
ted Herbert with angry impatience. 

Stepping over the threshold, Francois closed 
the door after him, and Somerville, tearing open 
the letter in which his eye soon detected the chi- 
rography of Harley, with an anxiety the greater 
from the long and tantalizing delay, proceeded to 
hurry over its contents. 

** You will be sure to ring, sir, when you need 
me,” spoke the soft voice of Francois, as he once 
more returned to the attack, and obtruded his vi- 
sage again in the door-way, but a muttered threat 
was the only reply, vouchsafed to his polite over- 
tures; and fairly discomfited, the weary assailant 
slunk away. 

Again Somerville addressed himself to the scroll, 
and skimming lightly over the prologue, with quick- 
ened pulse and rapturous joy, he dwelt upon the 
words, which bade the hopes of his heart spring 
up and bloom once more! 

“You are not ignorant of the destructive fire 
which has swept away so large a portion of our 
city,” wrote Harley; “ but I have yet to impart to 
you intelligence springing from this disaster, which, 
while it surprises, will affect you with mingled 
emotions of happiness and regret ; and first, regret : 
I allude to the unexpected failure of our mutual 
friend Mr. Courtland, which was partly the conse- 
quence of immense losses sustained by the disas- 
trous fire. J say partly, for as these losses were 
not generally known—not suspected by his imme- 
diate family, he strove to repair them, ere they 





unfolding the scroll. 
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self in all the maddening excitements of play 
where, it seems, for months he struggled to woo 
back the capricious goddess—and thus he sunk his 
remaining fortune ; but such infatuation has brought 
ruin upon him and destitution upon his family, for 
it has been but some few weeks past, that he was 
imprisoned for innumerable debts contracted at the 
gaming-table, which he could not discharge; and 
crushed by adverse fortune and the stigma of im- 
prisonment, he survived the degradation of such 
confinement, but a few hours. ‘These are themes 
which will touch upon your regrets, dear Somer- 
ville. ‘Turn we now, to one, which will call back 
all the fair train of hopes and joys, 1 once consi- 
dered mere shadowy phantoms and but the treach- 
erous gleams, of an ignis fatuus light—Florence 
Courtland ” 

“I beg Mr. Somerville’s pardon,” lisped forth 
the well-remembered accents of his dogging valet, 
as the door just opened sufficiently to satisfy his 
prying glances ; “I beg Mr. Somerville’s pardon, 
but did he say, I should bring up the bill of fare ” 

Patience had truly “ had her perfect work.” To 
be interrupted by such technicalities, just when the 
fairy world of Love and the image of its queen, 
were opening in their radiant hues, before his gaze ! 
it was too much. Striding to the door from which 
the intruding visage abducted itself with all des- 
patch, Somerville slammed, bolted, locked, double- 
locked and—icked the unoffending portal, and then 
Settling once more in his chair, finished, without 
interruption, the perusal of the letter which bade 
him cherish every hope, even the brightest—and 
the dearest—and concluded by urging his depar- 
ture for New-York without postponement. 

The ring of the bell, which summoned the ap- 
pearance of Francois, was repeated with ominous 
violence more than once, ere the now tardy valet 
answered its call. 

“ Francois, my good Francois,” said the now soft 
voice of Somerville tohim as he entered, ‘* you must 
have all things in readiness for my departure this 
evening.” ’ 

Sunset found Somerville on his Northward route, 
with a speed, which almost “ kept pace with the ex- 
pectancy” of the impatient and happy lover! 





CHAPTER XiIil. 


* Quid si prisca redit Venus 
‘* Diductosque jugo cogit aheno ?”— Horat. 


“So Somerville, I did not mistake, when I 
thought my letter would bring you, not exactly on 
the wings of love, but propelled onward by a puff 
or two of orthodox steam! You must not quarrel 
with me if I have to postpone, for a few days, the 
bliss of your re-union to the lady of your vows; 
but the truth is, she is now away from the city, 
and moreover, | am under an engagement to meet 





an old friend at his country-house a short distance 


up the river. I am going thence to-morrow, and 
propose taking you with me, to which plan you 
are not to object | forewarn you.” 

Such were the words which followed the greet- 
ing of Robert Harley to his friend on the arrival 
of the latter at New-York, 

“This is positively tantalizing, Harley,” com- 
menced Somerville, ‘ and if you will not” 

“Hush!” interrupted his companion, “* give 
thy thoughts no tongue ;’ for remember, I hold your 
destiny and must be propitiated by gentle words, 
and unhesitating obedience. ‘'‘l'o go or not to go, 
is now the question.’” 

“If you place any penalty upon my disobedi- 
ence of your mandate, I have no part left, but to 
adopt the former alternative,” laughed Somerville. 

‘“* Ungraciously granted—nevertheless a concur- 
rence in my arrangements, though so sullenly ren- 
dered, must needs be thankfully accepted by me. 
To-morrow then, we commence our fairy voyage.” 

And a fairy voyage it was, as, with the serene 
and bright heavens of laughing May above and 
her store of leaf and blossom lavished on either 
side, the two friends were wafted along the silvery 
current of the Hudson. Mid-day brought them 
within view of the superb residence which was 
the place of their destination ; and Somerville, 
who was a lover of nature in all her varied garbs 
and different moods, looked with an enraptured eye 
upon the beautiful objects by which he was begirt, 
and in which the Spring—that most tasteful of all 
tire-women, had robed Dame Nature. 

* Your friend’s establishment in the midst of its 
woodlands and open fields—flashing founts and 
ornamented grounds, appears to have been born of 
princely munificence,” said Somerville to Harley, 
as they now neared the landing-place—* but that 
pretty little Gothic cottage, which, with its wreath 
of woodbine, roses, and jasmine, seems making a 
mirror to itself of the glassy river, so closely does 
it verge upon the silvery wave—that beautiful little 
structure takes away from the charms of the more 
regal-looking palazzo. It reminds me of Cole- 
ridge’s sweet lines, which to remember, you have 
only to glance toward yon fairy dwelling. 





‘«« Low was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 
Peeped i’ th’ chamber window” 





“et cetera,” interrupted Harley, as he now 
leaped upon the shore ; “‘as we are on this dirty 
terra firma once more, we will, for the present, 
have done with sublimities, extatics and the like ; 
come now, let me introduce you to my friend Mr. 
Mandeville—Mr. Somerville, Mr. Mandeville.” 
This gentleman was the acquaintance of Harley, 
to whose house they were destined as visiters, 
and the introduction so unceremoniously effected, 
was scarce over, the cordial welcome given, ere 
the worthy host, hurrying his guests into his car- 
riage which was already in waiting, soon whirled 
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them through green field and shaded lane to|towards one favored little plaintiff, and stooping 


his princely portals. Arrived at this domain of 
fount and flower, sunshine and shade, amid its en- 
chantments, the remaining hours of the morning 
sped swiftly and pleasantly. ‘The dinner was ar- 
ranged with a taste, and relished with a gout 
which would have done honor to a Lucullus—but 
every pleasure must have an end—and so had, I 
ween, the princely banquets of the Roman gour- 
mand; and so, certain it is, came to aclose the 
more modern feast, on whose dainties, courteous 
reader, you and I, like the fabled Lydian monarch, 
have in vain cast the longing eye—fruitlessly 
stretched forth the covetous hand. 

‘‘T must really introduce you at my sylvan feast, 
gentlemen”—said Mr. Mandeville to his guests, 
as they rose from the table—* and yet I should not 
claim any participation in the fairy banquet, for it 
is one, suggested, arranged, and conducted by my 
young folks, on the occasion of a birth-day of one 
among them. You may peep stealthily on their 
festivities, if it be only to see how well the wood- 
nymphs can be represented, in an age so bare of 
fable, as this of ours.” 

So saying, he led the way to a sequestered part 
of the grounds, whence soon was heard the prattle 
of sweet voices—the glad and ringing laugh of 
childhood—the echo of many footfalls, and the 
notes of gay, and animating music. 

‘‘T must place you in ambush here,” said their 
conductor to Somerville and Harley, as he parted 
the interlacing boughs of many trees which effec- 
tually screened them from discovery, “ for if the 
little revellers dream of such spectators, their 
mirth is entirely spoiled.” 

It was a beautiful and inspiriting scene on which 
they had stolen—the band of youthful dancers, 
scattered over the green—the smiling faces, all in 
a rosy flush from joyful excitement—the flowing 
hair, wreathed with flowers—the simple, festal 
dresses of pure white—the innocent, and silvery 
laugh—the artless prattle—all, all told of enjoy- 
ment and pleasure ; but as some sombre shape of 
grief or evil ever walks beside the bright images 
of happiness, so in the centre of this gay circle, 
sat one, whose deep mourning habiliments bespoke 
the sorrow that was at her heart, and that there 
was little kindred sentiment between her and the 
group clustered around her. She was the Lady- 
Musician who directed the dance, and ever, as her 
white fingers flew with brilliant execution over 
the golden strings of her harp, you did not marvel 
that the sigh oft heaved her bosom and the tear 
stole down her pale cheek, for the sable dress sug- 
gested images all apart from gladness and happi- 
ness. The face of the lady was turned away 
from the concealed spectators of the scene, but 
now that some little disagreement occurred be- 
tween the youthful revellers, who, in a body re- 
paired to her to seek her mediation, she turned 





over her, to caress her, the masses of dark hair 
fell over her features and shrouded the bright 
sunny ringlets of the child at her knee. The ca- 
ress given—the consoling word whispered, the 
lady raised her head, and shaking from her brey 
the shining tresses which yet hung over it, Somer- 
ville beheld the face of Florence Courtland! that 
face he had last seen so radiant—so glowing—so 
beauteous—now pale—saddened, yet to him not 
the less dear—not the less lovely. Surprise, joy- 
ful surprise, took from him all utterance. 

“ Confess,” said Harley, turning gaily to him, 
“confess that my ruse de guerre, was the strata- 
gem of no inexperienced tactician ! but, Somerville, 
my friend, the surprise has been too much for you,” 
added he, as he marked the excessive paleness of 
Herbert’s features and the tremor of his frame. 

* To quiet all such emotions,” said good Mr. 
Mandeville, who, it seems, was a partie in the in- 
nocent artifice, and who had until now, guarded 
the secret with laudable care, “to put to flight the 
ghost-like pallor, and call back the healthful hue, 
let us seek nearer, the inspiration of the scene 
on which we have too long been practising this sys- 
tem of espionage”—and the old gentleman, putting 
back the foliage which concealed them, stepped at 
once upon the green, followed closely by Harley 
and Somerville, much to the surprise of the youth- 
ful party, that scampered off in different directions, 
Jeaving Florence alone. 

“T have come unexpectedly, Miss Courtland,” 
spoke Mr. Mandeville, smiling at the consterna- 
tion her countenance expressed, “ and have inter- 
rupted the merriment of your little dancers most 
inopportunely, but I leave older and dearer friends 
to plead my excuse for such intrusion—to them 
I confide my cause, and now, I must away to seek 
the naughty truants.” 

He hurried on, while Harley and Somerville came 
forward to tender their greetings, and each to be re- 
ceived with that soft grace and warmth of manner 
so entirely the charm and witchery of Florence, 
Surprise at seeing Somerville, brought the warm 
rose into her cheek, but with such beauteous agita- 
tion, there was blended no shade of haughtiness 
or coldness, which Herbert at first dreaded, for 
Harley had revealed to her before, the influence 
which he had employed, in effecting the unexpect- 
ed departure of Somerville from New-York, and 
his consequent severance from her. Florence had 
heard all, had forgiven all—and, with such forgive- 
ness, stole back upon her heart, all the depth of 
its passion—all the truth of its tenderness for 
Herbert Somerville. 

After the moments given to mutual salutations, 
and mutual inquiries, Harley considerately recol- 
lected that he had omitted to deliver some messa- 
ges of the last importance to Mr. Mandeville, 
with which he had been entrusted by some friend in 
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the city—*“ and unless he hear it at once,” added 
he, “I fear me much, I shall not be honored as old 
Croft’s Mercury again. Ha! ha! a bright thought 
that—Rdbert Harley the Mercury of Isaac Croft— 
alias Jove—Jupiter—et cetera—et cetera.” 

‘* Florence, dearest Florence,” whispered Her- 
bert, as the overhanging trees hid Harley from 
their view ; “ beloved one, the happiness of such a 
re-union with you, atones for all the wretchedness 
I have endured—all the dark, miserable moments 
I have suffered since our severance, and how 
dark! how miserable! they have been, I cannot 
paint to you.” 

He clasped the small white hand which was not 
withdrawn, and looking up into the beautiful face, 
which was not averted from such tender gaze, he 
poured forth the story of his love—his burning 
love—his faith, his unwavering faith—his hopes, 
his bright and bewildering and transporting hopes : 
and for all reply, the lady stooped down and 
placed both her snowy hands in his, and looked 
upon him with her eyes filled with tears, 
yet beaming with an affection which said his 
love—his faith—his hopes were all his own; 
then, while a blush like the tint of the sunset’s 
cloud trembled upon her silken cheek, and her fea- 
tures, peerless, spiritual in their loveliness, glowed 
with emotions so rapturous, so holy, Herbert drew 
her towards him, and unresisted, kissed the soft 
cheek—the white brow—and the rosebud lips—all 
of which he now could call his own! 

Florence, too, had much to tell—and as she 
went back to the past, and lingered upon the scene 
of death and of sorrow which had so bitterly tried 
her youth—her voice trembled, and the tears came 
afresh into her eyes, but Herbert kissed them 
away, and whispered to her of the hereafter which 
was so bright and so full of promise to them—to 
them, even that little word, pronounced by the lip 
of love, seemed brimming with tenderness, and 
Florence was content to weep, that she might be 
consoled by the one-loved voice—and that she 
might be soothed by the word and caress which 
her tear-drops called forth ! 

The twilight came on glorious, with its rose- 
hued clouds and golden shadows, and the stars 
and moon looked bright in the cloudless heavens, 
ere the lovers turned their steps homeward—and 
then Somervilla knew the pretty Gothic cottage, 
upon which hé had looked with so admiring gaze, 
as he unconsciously approached the haven of his 
hopes, was the home of his Florence. Arrived 
there, he must needs see if the interior of the 
fairy dwelling was all as tasteful, as enchanting as 
its grounds and flowers and vine-clad portico gave 
promise ; then, within the pretty parlor was another 
—the mother of his beloved—to greet ;—and there 
were grouped her musical instruments—her rare 
flowers—the books she loved—the neat and elegant 





needle-work—the solace of lonely hours——and 
Somerville had a look for each! 

Thus the evening wore away—how blissful were 
its hours! how rapturous its joys! At the open 
window whence was seen the broad river glassing 
the stars, he sat beside Florence and hung over 
her, as she sung him some of the airs he loved— 
some which brought back the recollection of their 
young love—in its rosy dawn—or when she had 
ended, and only the night-wind sighed through the 
strings of her harp, he talked to her of his passion, 
and pictured the fairy life of joy they would lead 
in his own island-home ; or bent over her to catch: 
the half-murmured, trembling words which told 
him how long, how hopelessly, how tenderly he 
had been beloved, and then, when he had listened 
to sounds so dear, he looked into the beautiful eyes, 
which now met, now shrank from the gaze 


“That watched, and worshipped their day"— 


or put back the dark, clustering locks from her 
brow, that brow more snowy—more spiritual in the 
light of the moonbeams ; and again and again, un- 
chided and unrebuked, he prest his lips upon it. 
So passed the bright summer eve to Herbert 
Somerville, and so went by its winged hours to 
Florence Courtland ! 


‘CHAPTER XIV. 
* Agnis. Nous serons mariés? 
“ Arnolphe. Oui-- 
“ Agnés. Mais quand? 
“ Arnolphe. Dés ce soir--” 
LT’ Ecole des Ferromes. 

She “ walked the waters like a thing of life’ —the 
noble vessel! nocloud was in the blue sky—no wave 
upon the glassy waters—the breeze gently rippled 
the trackless pathway before her, and swelled her 
snowy sails, as she-glided out the beautiful har- 
bor of New York. 

“‘T now feel, dearest Florence, how entirely 1 
am loved, now that I see you resigning home and 
country for my sake,” said the voice of Herbert 
Somerville, as together they lingered upon the 
deck of the stately vessel, while the shores they 
had quitted, were fading away like a dark line 
upon the horizon. 

“Home! country ! Herbert!” repeated Florence 
turning towards him with a bright and confiding 
smile, “ have I not all with me my heart cherishes ' 
Here,” added she, placing her hand upon his arm, 
“and there ?”” glancing toward her mother who sat 
apart from them. “As to the rest, ‘ whither thou 
goest I will go, where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried”—and with these words, the 
wife clung more closely, more fondly, more loving- 
ly, to the arm of the husband as it encircled her! 

* * * * * * 

Harley seems to possess the secret of perpetual 
youth, and in the gay and fashionable circles of 
New-York, he is still to be seen “the laughing 
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philosopher” of its microcosm—apparently quite 
content with witnessing the connubial bliss of those 
around him, without adventuring his own bark on 
those treacherous seas. 

“What think you, my friend,” remarked he to 
us, the last time we found ourselves in this proud 
Babylon of America; “ what think you if I set on 
foot another matrimonial maneeuvre, not for my own 
individual benefit, guod avertat Deus, but for the 
good of mankind at large—for the advantage of the 
myriads of despairing Damsels and sighing Bene- 
dicts ! My first essay at maich-making has succeed- 
ed a merveule, but in the great lottery, not every 
expectant and fair petitioner wins a Hersert 
SomMERVILLE—nor, to every hopeful aspirant, comes 
the gift of a FLrorence Courtianp.” 

Mata. 





TO A PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR.* 


Ship ahoy! ship ahoy! O, whither away ? 

With thy sails all so bright and thy sides all so gay, 
Painted over with colours of brilliant hue ; 

Thy bow, a deep scarlet, thy hull, a light blue ; 
While, into thy service, the rainbow is prest, 

To form a rich zone to encircle thy crest. 


Tiny ship! art thou not afraid of the sea? 

’Tis a rough, rough place for a frail bark, like thee ; 

Our vessel, thou seest, is wide, deep, and long, 

And with thick oaken sides; yet, ’tis nothing too stfong ; 
And I’ve oft seen it tossing, and pitching, and reeling, 
And loudly complaining of ocean’s harsh dealing. 


Why, thy sides, little ship! are as thin as thin paper, 
And, I think, thou must oft cut a curious caper, 
Toss’d and bandied, and roll’d quite over and over, 
*Mid the high curling waves ; and | cannot discover 
How a little, wee thing, like thee, should be found 
Far out on the sea, quite safe and quite sound. 


*The Portuguese men-of-war are found in all the Sou- 


thern seas; but are particularly abundant in the Gulf of 


Mexico, where, in smooth weather, they are constantly in 
sight, and sometimes hundreds may be seen at a time. 
When full grown, the body of the animal is ahout eight 


Ah! I see, little bark! yes, now I can see, 

How it comes that ’mid dangers, all’s well with thee: 
The same mighty hand, that our gallant ship saves, 
Preserves thee as well ’mid the mountainous waves. 
Our strength, and thine too, are both equally nought, 
Unless each is by Him through the dark peri! brought. 


He makes us ride safe o'er the wild upheav’d ocean, 
And thee He hides safe from the madd’nig commotion ; 
And, when its wild fury is over, we meet, 

Both ready again, with a wide flowing sheet. 

Thy strength is in Him and his sheltering arm, 

And ’tis only His strength that can save us from harm. 


We’ve heard of thy valor, O brave little ship! 

And wo to the foe, thou dost once catch agrip! 

And man, in his pride and his prowess, has felt 

Thy vengeance, when harshly with thee he has dealt : 
And many a caution, I’ve beard from afar, 

“To beware of the Portuguese fish man-of-war.” 


Then bright, tiny ship! with a terrible name, 

Which so boldly dost navigate, and fellowship claim ; 

We give it : and bid thee a hearty adieu : 

And gladly we’d wish thee a quick passage too, 

Did we know thou art trying to make any port: 

But we don’t know; and guessing was never our forte. 
U. S. Frigate Macedonian. z 





MEDICAL STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
From causes, which we are unable fully to de- 
velope, it seems to have become an established 
custom for the Medical Students of the Southern 
States, but more especially of Virginia, to receive 
instruction in their profession at the Northern 
cities, and be graduated by Northern Medical Col- 
leges. For a series of years, such instructions 
were given only in Philadelphia and Boston, in 
which cities the schools of medicine, first founded 
in the United States, were located. But, as soon 
as similar institutions were established in the dif- 
ferent states, they met with the patronage and en- 
couragement of the students residing in those states. 
A number of flourishing and highly respectable 
Medical Schools, has consequently sprung up, in the 
Northern, Eastern, Western and Southern States. 


inches in length: this floats on the surface of the water,| The schools in the Southern States, however, with 


and consists of nothing more than a thin bladder filled with 
air. The shape is like that of an egg, the small end being 
more elongated and pointed, and slightly curved. This 
end is of a dazzling crimson colour, fading gradually and 
soon giving place to a light blue which forms the colour of 
the sides or hull. Higher up is a dash of irised colours. 
Along the upper part from end to end, is a crest likewise 
of bladder, consisting of a succession of chambers filled 
with air, united, and forming a ridge, probably used as 
sails. From the lower side depend a number of red, soft, 
flesh-like fibres, generally about fifteen inches long, though 
some of them are a yard or more in length. These have 
the power of producing a severe stinging sensation, and 
are doubtless intended to act both as ballast and for de- 
fence. They are armed with innumerable sharp needles, 
so small as to be imperceptible to the eye, and yet capable 
of producing great pain and even blisters when drawn over 


the exception of one in South Carolina, and per- 
haps two in Maryland, have not been so liberally 
encouraged by the students of the states in which 
they are located; particularly those in Virginia, 
which, though conducted by gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged abilities and professional merit, and 
affording to the student very superior advantages, 
have received only about a moiety of the patronage 
of the students of the state. 

To those who are desirous of the advancement 
and improvement of the community, these institu- 
tions are objects of deep interest, and they are not 
the less objects of concern, to those who regard 
thein merely as a means of increasing its wealth ; 





the naked skin. This animal is sometimes confounded 
with the paper nautilus, but is entirely a different thing. 


both of which are the legitimate and necessary 
consequences of their successful operation. They 
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require the services of men possessing the most 
extensive intellectual acquirements, whose influ- 
ence and example tend to elevate the character of 
the community in which they reside, and affurding 
facilities for acquiring knowledge, and inducements 
to labor in the pursuit of it. 

They also increase the business, and contribute 
to the wealth of the community, by giving employ- 
ment, and often a competency, to a number of in- 
dividuals in different capacities; and, through the 
students instructed in them, an immense revenue 
is drawn by one section, from other sections of the 
country. 

There were, in the city of Philadelphia, during 
the last winter, three or four Medical Schools in 
full operation, with an aggregate of about 700 stu- 
dents. In the University of Pennsylvania and 
the Jefferson Medical College, there were 572, 
according to the catalogues of these institutions, for 
1841-’42—the only ones to which we have access 
from that city. Estimating the sum expended by 
each student at $500, we have the sum of $350,000 
carried into Philadelphia by 700 students, or 
$286,000 by the number known to have been in 
that city. Of the number in the two schools above 
named, one hundred and thirteen were from Vir- 
ginia; and a similar estimate made respecting 
them, gives $56,500 as the sum withdrawn by 
them from the state. If to this sum we add $5000, 
the estimated expenditure for ten students from 
Virginia, who were in New-York, we shall have 
$61,500, as the sum paid by the state last winter 
for medical instruction, so far as we have means 
of ascertaining it. This, however, is only an ap- 
proximation to the sum really withdrawn from it, 
for there is reason to believe that a much larger 
number of students annually leave the state for the 
purpose of pursuing medical studies. 

According to “ Statistics of the Medical Col- 
leges of the United States; by T. Romeyn Beck, 
M.D. Transactions of the Medical Society of the 
State of New-York, vol IV.,” 924 students from 
Virginia, matriculated in the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1830-31 to 1838-39 inclusive, or 
102% annually. Consequently the sum of $462,000 
was withdrawn from the state, in nine years—or 
$51,322 annually. 

Within the same period 108 students from Vir- 
ginia, matriculated in the Medical School of Tran- 
sylvania University, through whom $54,000 was 
withdrawn from the State, in nine years—or $6000 
annually. 

From 1833-34 to 1837—38 inclusive, 195 stu- 
dents from Virginia matriculated in the Jefferson 
Medical College, or 89 annually. There was of 
course a withdrawal from the State of $97,500 in 
five years—or $9,500 annually. 

According to this estimate, $76,822 are annually 
withdrawn from the state of Virginia, and expended 
in other states for medical education; and 153 stu- 





dents from this state matriculate annually in Medi- 
cal Colleges in other states. 

But a further examination of these “ statistics” 
shows, that 1238 medical students from Virginia 
matriculated in the different Medical Colleges in the 
United States from 1833-’34 to 1838~'39 inclusive. 
However, the number of matriculates in the Jef- 
ferson Medical College, for one winter, (1838—'39,) 
is not given in the “ statistics ;” the average an- 
nual number of students (39) from Virginia for this 
institution, should therefore be added to 1238, 
making a total of 1277 students from this state in 
six years. Of this number, 288 attended on lec- 
tures within the state, and 989, or 165 annually in 
other states. The sum withdrawn from the state 
by its medical students is therefore estimated to 
have been $494,500 in the six years above named, 
or $82,500 annually. 

For how long a period of time this sum has 
been withdrawn from the state through this medium, 
we cannot accurately determine. But in 1830-31, 
there were 147 students from Virginia in two 
Medical Schools in the United States: viz. in the 
University of Pennsylvania 124, and 23 in the 
Medical Schools of Transylvania University. If, 
however, the number of students supplied by a 
state, bear any constant relation to its population, 
the number supplied by Virginia, has increased 
only to a small extent since 1820; but from 1800 
to 1820 it increased much more rapidly. In the 
absence of documentary evidence on this point, the 
reader can make such estimates as may be deemed 
correct. This much appears to be beyond dispute— 
that Virginia has contributed with her accustomed 
liberality, to the prosperity of the Medical Schools 
of other states. In all probability, this contribu- 
tion has amounted, in the last ten years, to $800,000. 

If medical knowledge could be obtained on no 
other terms than those on which the physicians of 
this state have preferred to be educated, the stu- 
dents of medicine would still be under the neces- 
sity of availing themselves of the same dearly- 
bought opportunities. But since the facilities for 
acquiring both a collegiate and a medical educa- 


tion in Virginia, are fully equal to those offered 


elsewhere, no reason exists, so far as the excellence 
of the respective institutions is concerned, for going 
abroad. 

If, indeed, the knowledge of medicine, necessary 
to admit a candidate to an examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine, can with any cor- 
rectness be estimated by the time occupied in at- 
tending upon public lectures, the students who 
graduate in Virginia and South Carolina, are more 
thoroughly instructed, than those who take their 
degrees from colleges in other states of the Union. 
The period of time required by all the Medical 
Colleges in the United States to be devoted to the 
study of medicine, before a candidate can be ad- 
mitted to an examination for the degree of Doctor 
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of Medicine, is (with one exception) three years, 
under the supervision of a respectable practitioner, 
including attendance on two courses of public lec- 
tures. But, in the University of Virginia, an at- 
tendance on three courses of lectures, of ten months 
each, is required ; the supervision or instruction of 
the private practitioner being dispensed with. The 
time occupied hy the course of lectures in the dif- 
ferent Medical Institutions in the United States, 
varies from three to five months; in the majority 
of them, it is either four months, or sixteen weeks, 
the latter period being most common. But in the 
Medical College of South Carolina, the course of 
lectures occupies five months, (Beck ;) and (unless 
recently altered) it occupies the same period in 
the Medical Department of Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege at Richmond. 

If the number of medical students which Virgi- 
nia sends annually to other states, were to enter 
one of her own Medical Schools (that at Richmond 
for example), and remain in it five months, it is 
obvious that an increased activity would be given 
to every kind of business. The various wants of 
these individuals, and of the friends who, in all 
probability, would accompany or visit them, must 
be supplied. ‘They would, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, be in need of the offices of every profession, 
trade, and calling. The farmer also would expe- 
rience in some degree, the beneficial effects of such 
an event; and in meeting with better prices and a 
demand for an increase of his products, the trades- 
man would be partially remunerated in kind, for 
any encouragement he might give to the institu- 
tion in question. And a mutual interchange of 
kind offices between individuals from different parts 
of the state, would produce those kindly feelings 
which tend to unite a community in the bonds of 
friendship and good will. From these considera- 
tions, it seems to be incumbent upon the Medical 
Students of Virginia and the people of the State 
generally, not only to encourage their own Medical 
Schools, but also to elevate their character to the 
highest possible standard. 

The medical students of the State of New- York, 
have been, to a limited extent, in the habit of at- 
tending upon medical lectures in the New-England 
States; either because medical knowledge, in the 
latter, could be obtained at less expense ; or be- 
cause the instructions given were of a superior 
character. Perhaps both of these causes operated 
to the detriment of the New-York schools. But 
the Legislature of this State being mindful of the 
interests of her own schools, and the advantages 
which result from encouraging them, recently, in 
conjunction with the Medical Society of the State, 
attempted to restrain this kind of absenteeism. 
For this purpose, the following act was passed, 
which is copied from The New-York Medical Ga- 
zette of March 23, 1842. But, in order to insure 
a better understanding of the whole proceeding, 


Vor. VIII—82 





the comments of this Journal, which may be re- 
garded as the interpretation of it, in New-York, 
are first given. 

“We republish the subjoined statement of the 
law, in relation to graduates and licentiates from 
other states practising in New-York. * * * 
The action of the State Medical Society, in the 
premises is important, and if the directions which 
are there given to the County Medical Societies, 
are rigidly followed, and we believe that a compli- 
ance with them is unavoidable, graduates from 
schools out of this state will hereafter find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the right to 
practice in the State of New-York. For our 
readers will remark, that the County Societies are 
directed not only to examine every candidate, but 
to require the same credentials as to time and terms 
of study as are required by the laws of this State 
before proceeding to an examination.” 

The act of the Legislature is as follows: 

‘And no person coming from another state shall 
practice physic or surgery in this state, until he 
shall have filed a copy of his diploma in the office 
of the clerk of the county where he resides, and 
until he shall have exhibited to the Medical Society 
of that county, satisfactory testimonials of his 
qualifications, or shall have been examined and ap- 
proved by its censors.” 

The Medical Society of the State of New-York 
adopted a preamble and. resolutions, of which it 
is necessary to give only the resolution defining the 
mode in which the above law is to be executed : 

Resolved, “ That the several County Societies 
be, and they are hereby directed to instruct their 
respective censors to require the examination of 
all persons bringing diplomas from other states, as 
the only satisfactory evidence of their possessing 
the requisite qualifications ; and that the same cre- 
dentials as to time and terms of study shall be re- 
quired before proceeding to such examination, as 
are required by the laws of this state in licensing 
physicians and surgeons.” 

Physicians, who are not graduates of a New- 
York Medical School, will hereafter be effectually 
excluded from the exercise of their profession in 
that State, by this mode of carrying the act of the 
Legislature into effect. For, in being graduated 
by an Institution out of the State, the medical stu- 
dent of New-York, to all intents and purposes, 
forfeits any right which he may be considered as 
possessing, to practice in his own state. The pri- 
vileges enjoyed by this class of persons in the other 
states, are therefore somewhat abridged in New- 
York. The students who reside in it, can neither 
consult their own interests, nor be guided by the 
dictates of their own judgment, nor obey the pre- 
ferences of their own inclinations, in selecting the 
Institutions in which their studies may be pursued, 
but at the hazard of being denied, eventually, the 
right of practising in their own state. Should 
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Medical Schools out of this state, in their opinion, 
afford facilities for attaining to professional excel- 
lence, superior to those afforded by the schools 
within it, these facilities cannot be enjoyed, except 
under the above-named disability. Neither can 
they avail themselves of any pecuniary advantages 
which may be obtained elsewhere, either from the 
smallness of the fees, or the cheapness of living, 
or from both conjoined. 

The disabilities under which graduates from 
Medical Colleges out of the State of New-York, 
labor in that State, are the result of the mode in 
which the act of the Legislature is carried into 
effect. ‘The Legislature doubtless intended that the 
testimonials of respectable Medical Colleges should 
be taken as evidence of the possession (by a can- 
didate) of the requisite qualifications. Otherwise, 
this body would have directed the examination of 
all candidates, and said nothing about testimonials. 
Examination was to be resorted to, only in cases 
in which a reasonable doubt existed, respecting the 
possession of the requisite qualifications. But the 
Medical Society have directed that the testimo- 
nials of Medical Colleges in the other states, shall 
entitle a candidate for practise in New-York, only 
to an examination. Now, the power of excluding 
a graduate of a school in another state, from practi- 
sing medicine in New-York, is lodged in the 
hands of individuals, whose pecuniary interest and 
professional reputation are more or less involved 
in the issue. Fears will therefore be excited, and 
apprehensions roused, lest the admission of another 
practitioner into a county, should lead to the shar- 
ing of the business, and a consequent diminution of 
the professional employment and emoluments of 
some of the physicians already in practice. Should 
the candidate possess abilities and an extensive 
acquaintance with medicine, he will be still more 
certain to be “examined out,” as the phrase is. 
For, however excellent qualifications may be in 
themselves, and however praiseworthy it may be to 
obtain them, in a competitor, they only increase the 
list of his offences, and by these “ censors,” they 
would be regarded in the same light that superior 
beauty in a woman is said to be viewed by her own 
sex—with envy and malevolence. 

This proceeding of the Medical Society of the 
State of New-York, does not countenance the idea 
that the Medical Schools of this State, are supe- 
rior to those situated elsewhere. Neither does it 
Jead to the opinion that the Society so considered 
them. When institutions offer about equal facili- 
ties for obtaining, either a collegiate or a profes 
sional education, extraneous circumstances gene- 
rally determine the amount of patronage any par- 
ticular one may receive. But as soon as one rises 
superior to the rest, these circumstances have but 
a small degree of influence, and it is encouraged 
in consequence of that superiority over others. 
Besides, institutions of a superior character, would 





scarcely be willing that a measure of such doubt- 
ful propriety, should be adopted in their behalf. 
Located as the New-York Medical Schools are, 
near the centre of that part of the United States 
which is fond of considering itself in the posses- 
sion of about five sixths of the wealth of the whole 
Union, it would naturally be supposed that any 
superiority which they might possess, would be 
quickly found out, and amply encouraged. It would 
also be inferred, that the students of this section 
of the country, would be willing (as students gene- 
rally are,) to give ample compensation for the pri- 
vilege of enjoying these superior advantages. And 
moreover, that neither a diminution of the pecu- 
niary equivalent for medical instruction elsewhere, 
nor any other extraneous circumstance, would at 
all affect them. 

It would perhaps be uncharitable to attribute to 
the Society any ill-will to institutions located in 
other states, or any desire of injuring them. No 
such motive is ascribed to that body ; though after 
all, this action of the Society, is one that would not 
be expected from men, whose minds have been 
liberalized by the cultivation of science. 

A conviction on the part of the Society that these 
schools are inferior to those of other states, and 
that they are incapable of sustaining themselves 
on their own merit, by a fair competition, furnishes 
the only sufficient reason for their action in this 
matter. The Society was doubtless well acquainted 
with their condition; for many of the professors 
are members of that body. And institutions of an 
inferior grade, like men who are unable to fill, with 
credit, the situations in which influence may have 
placed them, are always seeking extraneous aid. 
Both forever want boasting. By discrediting the 
testimonials of the Medical Colleges of other states, 
and by subjecting the graduates of these institu- 
tions to the risk of being denied the right of prac- 
tising in New-York, the students of this State, are 
to be intimidated into patronizing her Medical 
Schools. And doubtless their catalogues will be 
enlarged by this mode of infringing the privileges 
of a large class of individuals, and violating the 
civilities of a liberal profession. 

If the resolution of the Medical Society were 
intended to apply only to licentiates, this class of 
practitioners alone, should have been designated. 
Before Medical Schools were generally established 
in the United States, laws were passed in the Nor- 
thern and Eastern States, giving the power, either 
to certain censors appointed for the purpose, or to 
the Medical Societies of the states respectively, to 
grant license to practice physic and surgery to such 
individuals, as had fulfilled the requirements therein 
made, and who, by an examination, had been ascer- 
tained to be qualified for discharging the duties of 
the profession. Practitioners authorized in this 
way, are called licentiates. 

Upon the introduction of Medical Schools, the 
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fashion with respect to the manner of obtaining 
medical knowledge, changed. The instructions of 
private practitioners, which had hitherto been re- 
garded as all-important, were almost entirely neg- 
lected, it being considered, that pubiic lectures 
would afford to medical students, opportunities for 
acquiring all the information necessary to prepare 
them for the exercise of their profession. The 
laws in relation to the licensing of practitioners, 
were therefore so modified as to include, in their 
requirements, an attendance on one course of lec- 
tures. ‘These requirements in the State of New- 
York, and in most, if not all the States, differ from 
those necessary to obtain the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, in the attendance on public lectures ; the 
candidate for license being required to attend on 
only one course. ' Should this requisition not be 
fulfilled, another year’s study will be required of 
him, making four years spent under the instruction 
of a private practitioner. ‘There may however be 
a slight modification, but not a material one, of these 
requisitions in some of the States. Few however 
avail themselves of this mode of becoming prac- 
titioners, and only those whose pecuniary resources 
are very limited. A student residing in one state, 
cannot, (as we understand it,) avail himself of the 
license-laws of another state, to enter the profes- 
sion. ‘The licentiate enjoys, apparently, all the 
privileges enjoyed by the Doctor of Medicine, but 
does not appear to occupy quite so high a rank, at 
the examination for degrees. ¥ 

It is incumbent on the Students of a State to en- 
courage the literary institutions, located in the State 
to which they belong, so far as accords with their 
interest and that of the community of which they 
are members. But this is a matter which must be 
regulated by the circumstances and feelings of each 
individual. Testimonials of proficiency from ac- 
knowledged and legally constituted authorities, are 
all that can, in fairness, be asked of a physician or 
any other professional man, before admitting him 
to the exercise of his vocation. The cost of a 
medical education is too great, in money, time, 
and Jabor, for the right of practising to be jeopar- 
dized, because a practitioner may not have been 
graduated by one of a particular set of Medical 
Schools. 





TO A ROSE BLEACHED BY THE SUN. 


Versified from the German. 


The Day-God gave thy cheek its bloom, 
Pale, pale Rose— 
But too warmly did his lip at noon 
On thine repose. 
O like, most like to us art thou, 
Pale, pale Rose— 
When the spirit that maketh man’s heart to glow, 
Draweth to its close! 
Over the Human and perishing Flower, 


Death hath the same almighty power! _E, J. EAMES. 








HOPE. 


Hope came to the peasant—Hope came to the king ;-= 
Hope pass’d o’er the realm on his silvery wing : 

He was ev’ry where chided, call’d false and called vain j 
And he went up to Jove, filled with wrath and disdain. 


He obtain’d a decree,—with it hastened to earth— 

*T was that every wish should be met at its birth, 

With a knowledge that soon it should have all its will, 
And each mortal his own cup of blessing should fill ;-—- 


He came to the earth; he produc’d the decree ;— 

He was answer’d by shouts of mad ecstasy ;— 

And all mortals look’d up to thank him ;—but, lo! 

He was gone; and the sky too was rob’d of his bow. . 


The sun too was gone—though the sky was all clear, 

Like brass, bright and hard; and there crept a cold fear 

Through all hearts :—fear was left, and the passions, all 
Strong ; 

And these, all now broke out,—a wild, fearful throng. 


And each had its way, and gallop’d and whirl’d ; 
And chaos soon rul’d o’er the pale, ’frighted world ; 
And ennui’s dead sea, like a deluge again, 

Swell’d up, gulfing fast both mountain and plain. 


And all hearts were sick ; and a sad, wailing cry 
Rose up to that clear and brass-cover’d sky, 
They call’d upon Jove to restore his old reign ; 
And most they entreated, that Hope might again 


Come back to their hearts. He came! O what joy 
Fill’d the earth ; men look’d up ;—once more in the sky, 
Was the sun; and they hail’d with shouts long and loud, 
Hope’s glorious bow, though ’twas hung on a cloud ! 
Frigate Macedonian, 1841. J. 





LIFE OF P. CORNEILLE. 


BY FONTENELLE, 


Pierre Corneille, born at Rouen in 1606, was 
son of Pierre Corneille, master of woods and for- 
ests in the vis-county of Rouenne, and of Martha 
Le Pesant. He pursued his studies under the 
Jesuits at Rouen; and, on that account, was always 
very grateful to the whole society. 

He first tried the bar; but, having no taste 
for the profession, he did not succeed. A slight 
incident developed in him genius of quite another 
kind; and this incident originated in love. One of 
his young friends being in love with a girl of the 
same town, took him to see her; the new comer 
rendered himself more agreeable than his intro- 
ducer. The pleasure of this adventure discovered 
in M. Corneille a talent of which he had before 
been unconscious; and, on this slight subject, he 
wrote the comedy of Melite, which appeared in 
1625. In this, the public discovered a character 
of originality, and conceived that comedy was ad- 
vancing towards perfection ; the confidence felt in 
the new author just making his appearance, caused 
the formation of a new company of actors. This 
will doubtless surprise most persons, who consider 
the first six or seven first plays of Corneille so 
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unworthy of him, that they would willingly exclude 
them from the collection of his works, and bury 
them in eternal oblivion. They are certainly not 
fine productions ; but they constitute part of the 
history of the theatre, and even contribute, very 
much, to the glory of Corneille. 

There is a wide difference between the excel- 
lence of a work and the merit of its author. Some- 
times, a very ordinary work can proceed from none 
bat a great genius; while, on the other hand, a 
work of considerable merit may sometimes be pro- 
duced by quite an ordinary genius. Every age 
has a certain degree of intelligence. Ordinary 
minds fal! below that degree ; respectable talents 
come up to it, while extraordinary geniuses rise 
above it, if it be possible. A man born with 
talents, is naturally carried to that point of perfec- 
tion at which his age has arrived; the education 
that he has received, the examples that he has 
before his eyes, all conduct him to that point ; but, 
if he go beyond it, he has nothing extrinsic to sup- 
port him ; he relies on his own powers, and becomes 
superior to the aids which he has received. Thus, 
two authors, one of whom greatly surpasses the 
other in the excellence of his productions, are 
nevertheless equal in merit, if they be equally ele- 
vated above their respective ages. True, one has 
taken a higher flight than the other—not that he 
has more strength of pinion, but only because he 
has commenced his flight from a greater elevation. 
For the same reason, one of two authors whose 
works possess equal beauty, may be a very ordi- 
nary man, while the other is a wonderful genius. 

To judge of the excellence of a work, it is enough 
to consider the work itself. But to decide on an 
author’s merit, we must compare him with the age 
in which he lives. The first pieces of Corneille, 
as we have already said, are not in themselves 
fine ; yet none but an extraordinary genius could 
have written them. Melite will appear divine if 
you read it immediately after the plays of Hardy, 
which just preceded it. In it, the theatre is far bet- 
ter understood, the dialogue better turned, the inci- 
dents better managed, the scenes more agreeable ; 
above all—and it is an excellence never attained by 
Hardy—it has quite a noble air, and the conversa- 
tion of genteel people is not ill represented. Up to 
that period, nothing but the lowest comedy, or the 
dullest tragedy had been known; men were aston- 
ished to hear a new language. Melite was con- 
sidered too simple, and barren of incidents. M. 
Corneille piqued by this criticism, wrote Clitandre, 
and scattered incidents and adventures in it with 
very faulty profusion, more to burlesque the public 
taste, than to accommodate himself to its dictates. 
La Galeric du Palais, La Veuve, La Suivanto, La 
Place Royale are more reasonable. 

The period had now arrived, when the theatre 
became flourishing by the patronage of Cardinal 


mand the formation of poets, painters and every 
thing which they desire, and they are formed. 
There are geniuses without number and of different 
kinds, which require nothing but their commands, 
or rather favor, for development. Nature is always 
ready to gratify their tastes. 

The writers of that period recommenced the 
study of the ancient theatre, and began to suspect 
that it might have rules. That of limiting the 
action to twenty-four hours, was one of the first 
of which they became aware, and to which they 
indeed attached an undue degree of importance. 
Witness the manner in which M. Corneille him- 
self speaks of it in the preface to Clitandre, printed 
in 1632: 

“If I have confined this play within the rule of 
a single day, it is not that I repent of not having 
subjected Melite to a principle by which I mean to 
abide in future. At the present day some adore 
this rule, many despise it; for myself, 1 have only 
desired to show that when I violate it, it is not 
from ignorance.” 

Let us not imagine that truth is always victori- 
ous as soon as it appears; it prevails at last, but 
time is required for it to obtain the mastery. The 
rules of dramatic literature, at first unknown or 
despised, for some time afterwards contested, again 
partially and conditionally received, have, at last, 
obtained complete possession of the theatre. But 
the epoch of their establishment did not arrive 
until the time of Cinna. 

One of our greatest obligations to Corneille is 
for having purified the theatre. He was at first 
carried away by the established custom, but re- 
sisted it immediately afterwards ; after Clitandre— 
his second piece—nothing licentious is found in his 
works. 

M. Corneille, having made trial of his strength 
in his first six plays, in which he raised himself 
above his age, suddenly took flight in the Medea; 
and, at once, reached the most sublime tragedy. 
He derived assistance indeed from Seneca, which 
did not prevent him, however, from showing the 
power of his own genius unaided. 

Afterwards, he fell back again into comedy ; and 
if I may venture to express an opinion, the fall 
was great. The Comic Illusion to which I here 
allude, is a piece irregular and odd, the beauties 
of which do not atone for its irregularities and od- 
dities. There figures in it a Captain, who over- 
throws by a breath, the Grand Sophie of Persia, 
and the Great Mogul, and, once in his life, had 
prevented the sun from rising at his usual hour, 
because Aurora, being in bed with this marvellous 
hero, could not be found. These characters were 
once very fashionable; but what did they repre- 
sent ? What was their design? Must our follies be 
burlesqued to so high a degree, in order to render 
them ridiculous? In truth, this supposition would 
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After the Comic Illusion, M. Corneille again 
rose greater and stronger than ever, and wrote the 
Cid. Never did any piece for the theatre have such 
success. I recollect having seen in my life, a sol- 
dier and a mathematician, who, among al] the plays 
in the world, were acquainted with none but the 
Cid. The horrible barbarism in which they had 
lived, had not prevented the name of the Cid from 
reaching even them. M. Corneille had, in his col- 
lection, translations of this play in all the languages 
of Europe except the Sclavonic and Turkish. It 
was translated into German, into English, and into 
Flemish with Flemish exactness, verse for verse. 
It appeared in Italian ; and what is more surprising, 
in Spanish. The Spaniards had been very willing 
to copy a piece, the original of which belonged to 
themselves. M. Pelisson, in his history of the 
Academy, states that the expression: “ That is as 
fine as the Cid,” had become proverbial in several 
provinces of France. If that proverb has gone 
out of use, we must blame the authors who did not 
relish it, and the court, at which it would have been 
very displeasing during the ministry of the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu. 

This great man had the most unbounded ambition 
that ever animated a human bosom. The glory of 
governing France with almost absolute power,— 
of humbling the formidable nouse of Austria,—of 
shaking all Europe at his nod, did not satisfy him ; 
he wished, besides, to acquire that of writing plays. 
When the Cid appeared, he was as much alarmed 
as if he had seen the Spaniards before Paris. He 
excited authors against this work, a task not likely 
to prove difficult, and put himself at their head. 
Scudery published his observations on the Cid, ad- 
dressed to the French Academy, to whose decision 
he appealed, and which the Cardinal, its founder, 
made a powerful effort to influence against the ob- 
noxious play. But its statutes required the con- 
sent of the other party, viz: M. Corneille. They 
drew from him a sort of consent which he gave 
only from fear of displeasing the Cardinal, and in 
a style of considerable haughtiness. Thus he 
failed to conciliate a minister of such character, 
who was also his benefactor; for he recorded, as a 
minister, the very merit of which he was jealous 
as a poet; and it seems that his great soul could 
have no weaknesses for which he did not atone, by 
something great and noble. 

The French Academy pronounced its opinion on 
the Cid; and this work was worthy the high repu- 
tation of that rising association. It knew how to 
combine a proper regard for the weakness of the 
Cardinal with what was due to the high esteem in 
which the Cid was held by the public. It satisfied 
the Cardinal by carefully censuring all the faults 
of the piece; and the public, by censuring them 
with moderation, and often mingling praise with 
this censure. 


When M. Corneille had once, if I may say so, 





reached the Cid, he rose still higher in Horace ; 
finally he rose to Cinna and Polyeucte, which he 
has never surpassed. 

These pieces were of a new kind, and constitu- 
ted a new drama. Then M. Corneille, by the 
study of Aristotle and Horace, by experience, by 
his own reflections, and still more, by his genius, 
became acquainted with the true rules of dramatic 
poetry, and discovered the sources of the beauti- 
ful, which he has since pointed out to the world in 
the dissertations prefixed to his tragedies. Hence, 
he is regarded as the father of the Irench theatre. 
He was the first to give it a rational form; he car- 
ried it to its highest point of perfection, and has 
left his secret to every one who has the capacity 
to avail himself of it. 

Before Polyeucte was acted, M. Corneille read 
it at the hotel de Rambouillet,* the supreme tri- 
bunal in literary matters at that period. ‘The piece 
was there as much applauded as propriety and the 
high reputation of its author demanded. But some 
days after, M. Voiture came to Corneille, and in 
a delicate manner, gave him to understand, that 
Polyeucte had not succeeded as well as he ima- 
gined ; that, above all, the Christianity of the piece 
had been very much disapproved. M. Corneille, 
being alarmed at this, was about to withdraw the 
play from the hands of the actors who were re- 
hearsing it. But, he finally left it with them, by 
the advice of one among them, who was not to 
appear in it, because he was too bad an actor, 
Could this actor decide more justly than the whole 
hotel de Rambouillet * 

Pompée followed Polyeucte. Afterwards, came 
Le Menteur, a comic piece, and almost entirely 
taken from the Spanish, according to the custom 
of the period. 

Although Le Menteur is very agreeable, and 
although it is still applauded on the stage, I must 
acknowledge, that comedy had not then arrived at 
perfection. The characteristics of these pieces 
were intrigues and incidents, mistakes about names, 
disguises, intercepted letters, nocturnal adventures ; 
for this reason, almost all the plots were taken 
from the Spaniards, who excel in such matters. 
These pieces did not lack pleasantry and wit. 
Witness Le Menteur, of which we are speaking,— 
Don Bertrand de Cigaral, Le Geolier de soi Méme. 
But the greatest beauty of comedy was unknown; 
no attention was paid to manners and characters ; 
writers went very far to seek the ridiculous in 
events suggested by a strained imagination, and 
never thought of finding it in the human heart, its 
principal habitation. Moliére was the first to seek 
it there ; and, having found it, succeeded best in 
introducing it into his works. He was an inimita- 
ble genius, to whom comedy is as much indebted, 
as tragedy is to Corneille. 


* A literary society, having among its members,.Riche- 
lieu, Condé, Voiture, &c. 
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As Le Menteur had great success, M. Corneille 
wrote a sequel which failed. He points out the 
reason of this failure in the criticism which he has 
written of his own plays. In these criticisms M. 
Corneille sits in judgment on his own works, and 
speaks of them with a noble disinterestedness, from 
which, at the same time, he derives the double 
advantage of anticipating envy, when he speaks 
unfavorably, and of giving weight to his praise of 
himself. 

Le Menteur was succeeded by Rodogune. He 
has written somewhere, that if we would find the 
best of his plays, we must choose between Rodo- 
gune and Cinna; those to whom he talked, clearly 
perceived his own preference for Rodogune. It 
does not belong to me to decide ; but perhaps he 
preferred Rodogune, because it had cost him so 
much labor in arranging the plot. Perhaps, he 
wished, by throwing his own preference into its 
scale, to balance that of the public which appeared 
to be in the other. For myself, if [ may venture 
to say so, I should not compare Rodogune and 
Cinna; it appears to me easy to decide between 
them: but I know a play* of Corneille which I 
would place before either of them. 

The history of Theodore, of Heraclius, of Don 
Sancho of Aragon, of Andromede, of Nicoméde 
and of Pertharite, can be better learned from the 
criticisms of M. Corneille, than from this life. In 
them, it will be seen why Theodore and Don San- 
cho had very little success, and why Pertharite 
absolutely failed. 

In Theodore, the danger of prostitution was 
considered insufferable, even in idea; and if the 
public had become so delicate, whom could M. 
Corneille blame, but himself? Before his time, rape 
had succeeded in the pieces of Hardy. Don San- 
cho could not secure one illustrious suffrage ; and, 
in consequence, had no favor with the court; a 
very common example of French submission to 
particular authorities. In fine, a husband who was 
willing to ransom his wife by giving up his king- 
dom, was beyond comparison, more insupportable 
in Pertharite, than prostitution had been in Theo- 
dore. The good husband dared not show himself 
in public more than twice. This fall of the great 
Corneille may be considered one of the most re- 
markable examples of worldly vicissitudes. Beli- 
sarius begging alms, is not more astonishing. 

He became disgusted with the theatre, and an- 
nounced his renunciation of it, in a short preface 
to Pertharite, in which his mortification was very 
apparent. The reason which he alleged was the 
approach of old age; and this reason is but too 
good a one in every thing which concerns poetry 
and other works of imagination. 

The kind of genius which depends on imagina- 
tion, and that is what the world usually calls ge- 
nius, resembles beauty, and exists only while youth 

*Polyeucte. + Louis de Bourbon Prince de Condé. 





continues. It is true, that old age comes later to 
the mind, than to the body; but still it comes. 
The most dangerous qualities which it brings with 
it, are dryness and hardness; some geniuses are 
naturally more susceptible than others, and suffer 
more from the ravages of time; they are those 
which possess nobleness, grandeur, something proud 
and austere. This character of mind easily con- 
tracts something of hardness and dryness, with in- 
creasing years. 

This is very nearly what happened to M. Cor- 
neille. When he grew old, he did not lose the in- 
imitable nobleness of his genius; but there was 
mingled with it, a little hardness. He had already 
carried noble sentiments, as far as was consistent 
with nature; he began from time to time to carry 
them still farther. For example; in Pertharite, a 
queen consents to marry a tyrant whom she detests, 
provided he will kill her only son, and thus make 
himself as odious, as she desires him to be. It is 
easy to perceive that this sentiment, instead of 
being noble, is only harsh ; and we cannot complain 
that it did not please the taste of the public. 

After Pertharite, M. Corneille undertook the 
translation in verse, of the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ. He wasled to this by some Jesuit fathers, 
his friends,—by the sentiments of piety which he 
entertained all his life,—and, perhaps also, by the 
activity of his genius, which could not remain idle. 
This work had prodigious success, and indemnified 
him in every way for having quitted the stage. 
Yet, if I may venture to speak with a freedom, 
which perhaps I ought not to allow myself, I do 
not find in the translation of M. Corneille, the 
greatest charm in the Imitation of Jesus Christ, I 
mean its simplicity and ndiveté. Itis lost in the 
pomp of versification which was natural to M. 
Corneille ; and I believe that the very form of the 
verse was unsuited to his genius. This book, the 
most beautiful that ever came from the hand of 
man,—-the Gospel is from a higher souree—would 
not go straight to the heart, as it does, nor seize 
on it with so much power, if it had not an air of 
tenderness and nature, to which the very negli- 
gence of style very much contributes. 

Six years elapsed, during which nothing ap- 
peared from the pen of M. Corneille, except the 
translation in verse. But at last, being led by the 
solicitations of M. Fouquet, who acted as superin- 
tendant of the finances, and perhaps still more, by 
his natural inclination, he resumed writing for the 
stage. M. F., the superintendant, to facilitate his 
return, and remove all excuses arising from the 
difficulty of finding subjects, proposed to him three. 
That which he took was Cidipus: M. Corneille, 
his brother, took Camma, which was the second. I 
do not know what was the third. 

The reconciliation between M. Corneille and the 
theatre was happy ; Oidipus succeeded well. 

The play called La Toison D’Or, was afterwards 
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written on the occasion of the King’s marriage, 
and is the most beautiful piece with machinery 
that we have. Machinery, which commonly has 
no natural connection with the piece, becomes, by 
the art of the poet, necessary to this; the prologue 
especially will serve as a model for modern pro- 
logues which are intended to set forth, not the sub- 
ject of the piece, but the occasion on which it was 
made. 

Afterwards appeared Sertorius and Sophonisbe. 
In the first of these plays, the Roman grandeur 
breaks forth with all its pomp; and the idea which 
might have been formed of the conversation be- 
tween two great men who had great interests to 
discuss, is even surpassed by the scene between 
Sertorius and Pompey. It seems that M. Cor- 
neille must have had some private memoirs con- 
cerning the Romans. The story of Sophonisbe 
had been already treated with much success by 
Mairet, and M. Corneille acknowledges his bold- 
ness in attempting it again. 

If Mairet could have heard this confession, he 
would have been very vain, even of being outdone. 

We must believe that Agesilaus came from M. 
Corneille, since it appears with his name, and there 
is a scene between Agesilaus and Lysander, which 
can scarcely belong to any other. 

After Agesilaus, came Otho, a work in which 





Tacitus is used by the great Corneille, and in which, 
the powers of these two sublime geniuses are com- 
bined. In this, M. Corneille paints the corruption 
of the imperial court with the same pencil that he 
had used in delineating the virtues of the republic. 

At this period, some plays of a very different 
character from his, appeared on the stage. They 
were full of tenderness and amiable sentiment. If 
they did not rise to a very high degree of excel- 
lence, they were very far from falling into striking 
faults. A dignity, not of the highest order,—much 
love,—astyle very agreeable, and always elegant,— 
an infinite number of lively and natural traits,—a 
young author—all were circumstances that decided 
the women, whose judgment has so much authority 
in the French theatre. Indeed, they were charmed, 
and no longer looked on Corneille as any thing but 
the old Corneille. Some women, equal to men, 
are to be excepted. 

The taste of the age was then turned entirely 
towards a sort of tenderness, less noble, the model 
of which was more easily found in most hearts. 
But M. Corneille proudly disdained to yield to this 
fancy. Perhaps it will be supposed that he was 
too old to write in this style. This suspicion would 
seem warranted, if we did not see what he has 
done in the Psyché of Moliére; in which, shelter- 
ing himself under another’s name, he has aban- 
doned himself to an excess of tenderness with 
which he would have been unwilling to dishonor 
his own. 


termination to brave the taste of the age, than by 

giving to it, Attila, a King worthy of the Huns. 

Throughout this piece, there breathes a noble fero- 

city which he alone could reach. ‘The scene in 

which Attila deliberates, whether he ought to ally 

himself with the falling empire or with rising 

France, is one of his finest efforts. 

Berenice was the result of a contest with the 

history of which every one is acquainted. A prin- 

cess who possessed great sensibility to works of 
genius, and who could have made them fashiona- 

ble ina barbarous country, found it necessary to 
use much address in bringing the combatants on 
the field of battle, without their being aware of her 
design. But, which gained the victory! The 

younger. 

His only other plays are Pulcheria and Surena, 
both, beyond all comparison, better than Berenice,— 
both worthy the old age of a great man. The 

character of Pulcheria is one of those which he 

alone could delineate ; and he has painted his own 
portrait in that of Martian, an old man in love 
with great power. The fifth act of this play is 
perfectly beautiful. In Surena, we see a fine pic- 
ture of a man, whom, his too great merit and ser- 

vices render criminal in the eyes of his master, and, 

by this last effort, Corneille terminated his career. 
The manner in which his plays succeeded each 
other, shows what may naturally be expected of a 
great man who continues to labor to the end of his 
days. His beginnings are weak and imperfect, 
but already worthy of admiration when compared 
with the productions of his age. Afterwards he 
reaches the highest point which his art is capable 
of attaining. At last, he declines; the light of 
his genius is gradually extinguished; and, he is 
like himself only at intervals. 

After Surena, which was acted in 1675, M. Cor- 
neille finally renounced the theatre, and thought 
only of dying like a Christian. During the last 
year of his life, he was not in a condition to think 
much even on that subject. I have not considered 
it necessary to break the connection between his 
great works, to speak of others far less considera- 
ble, which he published from time to time. When 
young, he wrote some pieces of gallantry which 
have been found scattered in different collections. 
There are also in existence, some short pieces of 
one or two hundred lines, addressed to the King, 
designed either to congratulate him on his victo- 
ries, to ask favors, or thank him for those already 
received. He has translated two quite long Latin 
pieces of Father De La Rue, and several short 
pieces of M. de Santeuil. He esteemed those 
poets very highly. He himself wrote Latin verses 
very well, and made some on the campaign in Flan- 
ders in 1667, which appeared so beautiful, that not 
only did several poets translate them into French, 
but the best Latin poets took the thoughts, and 





Ife could not more clearly have shown his de- 
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He had translated the first scene of Pompey 
into verse in the style of the tragedian Seneca, 
for whom he had no aversion, any more than for 
Ludsean. He must also have had no objection to 
Statius, who is very inferior to Lucan, as he trans- 
lated into verse and published, the two first books 
of the Thebaid. They have escaped all the at- 
tempts which have been made for some time past 
to find copies of them. 

M. Corneille was quite tall and large, had a sim- 
ple and ordinary mien, and was careless of his 
appearance. He had a face that was very agreea- 
ble, a large nose, a handsome mouth, eyes of fire, 
a lively countenance, features strongly marked, 
and very suitable to be transmitted to posterity in 
a medal or bust. His pronunciation was not al- 
together distinct ; he read his own verses forcibly, 
but not elegantly. 

He was acquainted with history, politics and 
belles-lettres, but viewed them principally in those 
aspects in which they are connected with the thea- 
tre. He had neither leisure, nor curiosity, nor 
much regard for other kinds of knowledge. He 
conversed little, even on matters which he per- 
fectly understood. He made no attempt at orna- 
ment in what he said, and to find the great Cor- 
neille, it was necessary to read him. He was of 
a melancholy temperament. He required more 
solid reasons for hope or joy, than for grief or fear. 
He had a temper apparently blunt, and even some- 
times rude; yet it was pleasant to have intercourse 
with him ; he was a good father, a good husband, 
a good relation, tender and affectionate. He was 
inclined to love, but never to libertinism, and rarely 
to violent attachments. He had a proud and in- 
dependent soul, no pliancy, no artifice; it was this 
which qualified him to paint Roman virtue, and 
disqualified him for making his fortune. He did 
not like the court; and brought to it a countenance 
almost unknown, a great name which secured noth- 
ing but barren praise, and a sort of merit unconge- 
nial to that region. 

Nothing equalled his incapacity for business ex- 
cept his aversion to it. ‘The slightest engagement 
occasioned him alarm and terror. Although his 
talent brought him much, he never became rich. 
It was not that he had any objection to wealth ; 
but its accumulation would have required a skill 
which he did not possess, and a care which he did 
not take. 

The habit of receiving praise had not deadened 
his sensibility to it ; but if he was sensible to glory, 
he was never betrayed into vanity: sometimes he 
had too little confidence in his own rare merit, and 
was too easily convinced that he might have rivals. 

To much natural probity he united a high sense 
of religion, and more piety than intercourse with 
the world usually allows. He had often need to 
be reassured by the casuits in regard to his theatri- 
cal pieces, and they were always indulgent to him 





in consequence of the purity that he had estab- 
lished on the stage,—the noble sentiments which 
breathe through his works,—and the virtue which 
he had introduced into the passion of love. 





THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


When one has been maligned by an enemy— 
betrayed by a friend—jilted by a sweetheart— 
scorned by a son of Plutus—swindled by a rogue— 
laughed at by a fool—or afflicted by any one of the 
ten thousand troubles, which we meet with in this 
world, and applies to some supposed kind-hearted 
friend for consolation, it is a thousand chances to 
one, if that friend do not look like Solomon, and 
shrug his shoulders like a Frenchman, as he shakes 
his head and says, “ It’s the way of the world.” 

Now, we are simple enough to confess that we 
see only the smallest conceivable speck of comfort 
for a swindled pocket or a heart-ache, in the re- 
flection, that our distress is occasioned by some one 
who follows “ the ways of the world.” 

Our friend L., is of another way of thinking. 
He loaned some of the contents of his purse to a 
genteel-looking fellow a few days ago, who soon 
eloped without even thanking him for his money ; 
L. cursed the swindler in pretty round terms for a 
minute, and concluded, rather more christian-like, 
by saying, “It’s the way of the world, and there’s 
no use in swearing any more about it.” 

This, we take it, is bad philosophy, although it 
has the effect of the best on L. If it be the way 
of the world to defraud one on every possible oc- 
casion, why, then, the world’s way is a superla- 
tively unpleasant one, and should be reformed al- 
together. A man goes into society, for the pur- 
pose of being amused, instructed, and treated kind- 
ly: if he is tobe pilfered of his good name, or of his 
worldly possessions, the sooner he plays the part 
of Timon, and retires to his cave, the better. 
One loses enough of his treasures by his own 
folly, without forever being subjected to the depre- 
dating tendencies of his neighbors. It is quite 
enough to make one not Only universally suspect- 
ing, but outrageously misanthropic, to be told on 
all sides that it is “the way of the world” to be 
prodigal of its abuses, and penurious in its bless- 
ings. If that be true, the sooner he puts a pad- 
lock on his lips, and ditto on his pockets, the better. 

“It’s the way of the world” to laugh at one who 
has the tooth-ache. Now, to have a miserable old 
dilapidated molar in one’s upper jaw, jerking, throb- 
bing, twitching, and playing every imaginable sort 
of unmelodious tune on his nerves, is about as much 
as human forbearance can sustain; but when, in 
addition thereto, one is grinned at, smiled at, laughed 
at, by every one, it is really toobad. If any man’s 
patience will carry him successfully through such 
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an ordeal as this, he may thenceforth speak of 
Job’s sufferings authoritatively, and fancy himself 
a blood descendant of Abednego, without the least 
presumption. 

If it be ‘the way of the world” to laugh at the 
sufferings and misfortunes of individuals, then it 
must be confessed that the world’s way is paved 
with flint, and bordered by thistles; in travelling 
along which, if one receive a pedal pang and jump 
aside, he is pretty sure to be reminded of the bor- 
der by a most unceremonious perforation of his 
epidermis. Ought not one to be iron-shod, and 
encased in the most obdurate philosophic mail, to 
get along with any tolerable degree of comfort, as 
he travels this rugged way ! 

If one should complain of the ingratitude of this, 
that, or the other wretch, whom in his gentleness 
he has trusted, he is sure to be told that it is “ the 
way of the world” so to requite favors bestowed 
on it. If you talk of pounding some of the ras- 
cals who have treated you with base ingratitude, 
you will probably see the eye of some well expe- 
rienced friend twinkling in its sockets, while he 
tells you that, if you mean to pound every wretch 
who returns you ingratitude for kindness, you will 
have to resolve yourself into a pounding machine 
at once; and, like an old powder-mill, keep up a 
continuous pounding, until you explode with rage, 
or your machinery is worn out and refuses to 
pound ingratitude any longer. ; 

Again : one meets with a most preéminent pair 
of the most radiant dark eyes in the world, and 
forthwith feels all the pangs and pleasures of the 
most unmitigable love. ‘The dark eyes look kindly 
on him, and he begins to sonnetize them in the 
most irresistibly frantic doggerel ever indited by 
rapt bardling. He calls on Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and all the other bright stars in the heavens, for 
assistance. ‘The sonnet is turned off, after infinite 
pains, redolent with roses of the most unfading car- 
nation, bespangled with stars, tear-drops and moon- 
beams, of the most undecaying radiance,—and 
dedicated, with ineffable gallantry, to the most ir- 
resistible of mistresses. One fondly thinks the son- 
net will infallibly finish what his own personal fasci- 
nations have begun, namely : the destruction of the 
goddess Celibacy. She seems to him, houri,— 
seraph,—sylph,—and angel by turns. And, oh! 
what resplendency of delight lingers around his 
thoughts of her by day, and witches his visions of 
her, through the stealthy watches of the night. 
Never did unshrived penitent in the olden time, 
approach the shrine of the Virgin Mother with a 
stronger consciousness of deserving her blessings, 
than our half-crazed lover approaches this being, 
in whom, he religiously believes, all the splendors 
of this world and all the divinity of a higher meet 
and mingle in happy union. 

Well: he approaches his idol ; pours forth tor- 
rents of wild eloquence ; and is laughed at for his 
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pains. Feeling that he is an injured man, who has 
sustained as much ill usage as befel Prometheus in 
the olden time, and longing for sympathy in his 
affliction, he plaintively narrates the burden of his 
sorrows to his friends, who tell him, it is “the 
way of the world,” and he might have expected it. 
What sort of a balm is it to be applied to his heart, 
to be told that it is the way in which cruel woman- 
kind requite the devotion which is offered to them ? 
The tortured lover, in the frantic moments of his 
desperation, thinks there is but slender consolation 
for him, to be told that it is the way of the god- 
desses of this world to amuse themselves by break- 
ing hearts. He very properly thinks it against all 
the rules of right, that hearts should be crushed 
and used in McAdamizing the road on which 
haughty woman travels to dominion. If this be 
“the way of the world,” what wonder, if, when 
reflecting on the sighs, tears and sonnets he has 
so fruitlessly expended, he should exclaim with 
Martin in the play, “ Well, sir, if this be the way 
of the world, why, then, d—n it.” 

Sometimes, one becomes excessively patriotic ; 
and, fancying there is a very unequivocal bent in 
his genius towards politics, he enters that field, 
over which fatal siroccos forever blow and on 
which no green thing ever flourishes. He ha- 
rangues the dear people, in season and out of sea- 
son, on the subjects of their rights and the grie- 
vances which the government imposes on them. 
With a sacrifice of selfish interests worthy of an 
old Roman in the most renowned period of his Com- 
monwealth, he offers himself a candidate for the 
most sweet voices of hisneighbors. He is willing 
to forego all the delight of kissing his wife and 
caressing his children, in order to become the 
servant of the people. The fires of patriotism, 
previously lambent, suddenly rage through his mem- 
bers, like the wild fires which sweep over the prai- 
ries with such awful desolation of crickets, lizards 
and Indian grass. In court-houses, market-houses 
and street corners—by day and by night, he strives 
to reanimate the languid patriotism of his country- 
men. He causes the credulous to believe that not 
only his own nation’s welfare, but the permanence 
of the world and the stability of the solar system 
depend upon his election. 

At length, the momentous day, on which is to be 
determined the fate of his country, arrives. He is 
defeated. He tears his hair—wrings his hands— 
and sheds Niagaras of tears,—not for himself; but 
for his wretched country. He seeks his kind 
friends, and lays bare a bosom distracted by a thou- 
sand griefs and misgivings. 

Here is a case, wherein one would suppose that 
the heartiest sympathy would be eloquently ex- 
pressed. But instead of that, some sagacious sup- 
porter shakes his longitudinal head, and sighs as 
he says, “ tis the way of the world, sir, to prefer 
empty-headed fools like your opponent, to men of 
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sense like your honored self.” What sort of a 
way is this to treat redoubtable patriots, burning 
with desire to serve a distracted country and an 
unwilling constituency? The defeated patriot burns 
and flares like a fiery comet awhile, until his heat 
gradually diminishes, and he takes his appointed 
place as one of the uncounted specks which make 
up the Milky-Way. 

Again: a poor devil is smitten with a love of 
poetry and fame; and he woos the unwilling muse 
with the most unrelaxing firmness. He lays all 
the beauties, glories and sublimities of heaven and 
earth under contribution, which he uses up in his 
songs as the cunning weaver of Brussels carpets 
uses the colors before him. His labors are Her- 
culean; and, in fancy, he reads his name in cha- 
racters of lightning, all over the walls of ‘“* Fame’s 
proud temple.” ‘The corners of hebdomadals of 
all sorts and sizes, are rendered luminous by the 
rays of his resplendent genius. As he reads his 
own melodious odes in the sundry journals which 
have the honor of communicating them to an ex- 
pecting world, he feelsa most holy fervor stealing 
over his frame ; and he feels the laurel budding on his 
inspired brow. For years, he labors most assidu- 
ously ; and, at length, thinking the world is impa- 
tient from long waiting and watching for the ad- 
vent of a poetical Messiah, he gathers the fugitive 
productions of his Muse from the four quarters of 
the globe, and publishes the whole in a neat volume ; 
and thereby, is created, as he thinks, an era in the 
poetical history of his country. 

On the day of publication, he takes his stand 
within eye-shot of the publisher's counter, for the 
purpose of speculating on the countless crowds, 
who, he doubts not, will hasten on swift wings to 
possess themselves of so much that is glorious in 
fancy and divine in genius. The sun crosses the 
meridian, but the crowds come not. Thesun wheels 
and blazes down the Western heaven, but the crowds 
come not. The stars are sparkling on night’s robes, 
and he walks forth, to wonder what in the deuce is 
the reason, the entire edition of his marvellous 
works is, as yet, unpolluted by the touch of all 
classes—both patrician and plebeian. 

Months roll on; and his transcendent volumes 
are bored to death by greedy and unappreciating 
worms on booksellers’ shelves, or are pasted to 
death on the appendages of travellers. He two is 
told, that it is “the way of the world” to neglect 
its men of genius; but the story, however true in 
its application to himself, hath but slight balsamic 
influence over his wounded feelings. If such be 
the way in which the world treats those who would 
be its most sovereign benefactors, well may our 
unappreciated bard henceforth brush the visions 
aside which throng his teeming brow, and give it 
what Mr. Puff calls the “ cut direct.” 

Many more instances might be added; but enough 
have already been adduced to prove to the satis- 





faction of every unslumbering reader, that “ the 

way of the world” is a most particularly bad way, 

and herewith we get out of it. T. H. S. 
Louisville, Ky. 





THE SPIRIT-WARNING. 


“You must know that in those old days, people were 
said to hear their own name pronounced before they died, 
by the voice of the dearest friend who had gone before 
them to the world of sprits.”—Jrish Legend. 


*T was the heart, methinks, gave birth 
To that odd notion ;—’tis enroll’d 
In an Irish Legend, wild and old, 
Of the earlier days of earth ;— 
But heart to heart doth answer true 
In the old world or in the new; 
Though earth were in its dewy prime, 
Or mark’d, as now, by hoary time. 
The same its yearnings and its dread 
Towards the unforgotten dead ; 
Its deep, sweet sense that still a tie 
Links those who live and those who die, 
And souls, though sever’d from their clay, 
Have fellowship with us who stay. 
The same its cares—its strife for bliss 
In a being that shall follow this,— 
Its hopes for sympathies above, 
Purer—but still like earthly love. 
Like pearls of priceless worth, 
These yearnings, hopes, this strife for bliss, 
In a being that shall follow this, 
Are given to all on earth— 
Deep buried in the holy cell 
Of the human heart, and, auguring, tell 
Of a spirit-life when flesh shall fail ;— 
The flesh ?—'tis but a gauzy veil, 
And light breaks through with slight control 
Like Heav’n’s pure day-spring upon the soul. 
Yet man hath ever felt 
That ’twas an evil thing to die! 
To leave a beaming love-lit eye 
*Neath which he long hath dwelt, 
And coldly from the bosom part 
That hath been the true home of his heart, 
And leave the warm sun and the day 
To fellow with the dark, cold clay. 
Was it not the heart gave birth 
To that wild, beautiful conceit ? 
To soothe the shuddering soul, so meet, 
When severing from its earth ; 
And parting from the love-lit eye, 
And learning all it means to die? 
Oh what a world—a heaven of bliss 
It were to hear in hour like this 
A voice, known, heard, and loved before 
Call from the misty spirit-shore ! 
And how our souls would fly away 
From their storm-beat, tatter’d tents of clay ! 
How oft the waking heart 
Doth hear a voice in the silent night 
Call to it from the world of light 
To share its better part ;— 
Some sainted soul,—the loved, the lost! 
Oh ! they call to us, the sorrow-tost, 
From their blissful and their haleyon rest 
To come away and with them be blest. 
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Yet wait we still /—There is one, more dear, 
Must call, and then our souls shall hear ;— 
That only voice whose gentle breath 

Can calm, soothe, sweeten, even Death. 


Maine. Eviza. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY, 


SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER 
By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A year before—in 1831—there had been a mili- 
tary expedition to the Upper Mississippi, to remove 
forcibly the Sacs and Foxes from their old coun- 
try in Illinois (their birth-right which they had sold 
for a mess of pottage): and now again, as if irre- 
sistibly and fatally attracted to the homes of their 
youth and the graves of their fathers, they had re- 
visited, but peaceably, the forbidden land East of 
the Mississippi. The militia (that prosopopeia of 
weakness, waste, and confusion) had been called 
out; about 300, well mounted, had left an encamp- 
ment on Rock river—it is said in a kind of frolice— 
under a Colonel Stillman: they came upon a few 
quiet and inoffensive Indians, and murdered seve- 
ral of them in cold blood; they afterward came in 
contact with a large body which they- attacked ; 
they were repulsed, and retreated at speed in utter 
confusion; sixteen Indians pursued them many 
miles and speared eleven of their number; the 
rest, throwing away their saddlebags and flying 
before this force, did not draw rein for about forty 
miles: they reported that they had had a bloody 
battle with 1500 warriors! After bringing on the 
war in this style, the militia under Brigadier 
Whiteside retired to their homes. 

To Brigadier General Atkinson of the army had 
then been assigned the conduct of the war, and the 
organization of an army of volunteers to codéperate 
with his regulars; he had established his head- 
quarters and rendezvous near the head of naviga- 
tion of the Illinois river ;.and had sent an order for 
two of the four companies at Fort Leavenworth to 
join him there, with a view to their junction with 
six other companies of the same regiment then in 
eamp on Rock river. 

The two named companies of our battalion were 
ordered to embark as soon as possible. Believing 
that the time had come when gunpowder would be 
burned, I offered my services as a volunteer; and 
they were accepted. 

We departed within twenty-four hours after the 
arrival of the steamboat, and in forty-nine more, 
were in St. Louis, taking on board arms and provi- 
sions: the next day we departed for the Illinois, 
and, in two more, disembarked at Gen. A.’s en- 
eampment at the rapids. 


It is these rapid and exciting changes, with their 
uncertainties and hopeful anticipations, and these 
sudden and unexpected meetings with old friends 
and companions, under novel and enlivening cir- 
cumstances, that lend a seductive attraction to the 
service, even in a time of peace: and, faithful to 
that happy law of our natures which causes us to 
forget pain, and to remember and dwell on the 
bright points of the past, we doubtless owe the 
cause of those regrets and repinings which are . 
said generally to haunt the minds of officers who 
resign their commissions for other pursuits. 

However eligible and pleasant had been my situ- 
ation at Fort Leavenworth, a seclusion of two and 
a half years had produced a longing for the un- 
seen,—a desire for change ; and what had not five 
days brought forth? A visit to a city,—the rapid 
motion of 900 miles,—and, contrasted with our 
former quiet, the bustle of a camp of several thou- 
sands of men on the eve of a campaign ;—and 
above all the unexpected meeting under these ex- 
citing circumstances, with many very dear and 
long absent friends! Those five davs,—and above 
all that last evening of my arrival, were worth 
years of humdrum existence :—over the long inter- 
val of years; over the chaos of events, it comes 
back warm and bright with a pleasure which 
causes me to linger as I write! 

Next morning, I was in the midst of the multi- 
tude of citizen volunteers, who were as active as a 
swarming hive; catching horses, electioneering, 
drawing rations, asking questions, shooting at marks, 
electing officers, mustering in, issuing orders, diso- 
beying orders, galloping about, “ cussing and dis- 
cussing” the war, and the rumors thereof. Here 
was a fine harvest for the humorous ;—and one 
might have passed the day in giving quizzical an- 
swers to absurd questions ;—there was no immu- 
nity ; the General in his tent could not escape the 
intrusion of these raw fellows, who had no more 
idea of the first principles of military respect and 
subordination than they had of Frederick’s cam- 
paigns. “ Are you Colonel of the artillery ?” asked 
one of them of Lieutenant A., who was acting 
ordnance officer. ‘No, I’m commander of it.” 
“Beg your pardon, General.” 

There was an unfortunate circumstance attend- 
ing the organization and services of the Illinois 
militia ;—important elections were pending; all 
candidates of course took the field, and unfortu- 
nately were candidates there; and in the execution 
of their duties, the enforcing of disagreeable regu- 
lations and constraints, were the subjects of this 
mistaken extrinsic influence. ‘The strict and im- 
partial performance of duty, is the basis of all mili- 
tary popularity. 

A remarkable exception to the general censure 
was the brave and indefatigable Colonel E., who 
stern, exacting, and even harsh when it was ne- 





cessary to be so, was a model of energy and en- 
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durance :—happily I can add, that he soon after 
received the highest of those civic honors, which 
so many aspired to: he was elected a senator in 
Congress. so 

My services as a volunteer were in the market ; 
and I was offered the appointment of aid-de-camp 
to one of the three militia brigadiers, with the 
somewhat tempting rank of major ; I did not fancy 
the connexion : but I lent my unavailing assistance 
to one of his staff, who spent several days in abor- 
tive attempts to produce a morning report : he was 
then furloughed for the duration of the campaign, 
(and doubtless has been well paid for his ardent 
services.) 

The organization of the volunteers was painfully 
slow, notwithstanding daily information of Indian 
ravages. But at last, on the 19th of June, our 
brigade was reported ready for service: it was 
very complete—on paper,—for they even had pay- 
masters and their mates;—it being well under- 
stood that they would never handle any but their 
own pay. The same day this brigade and our 
two companies of infantry, marched with a provi- 
sion train for Dixon’s ferry on Rock river: we 
were commanded by the gallant old General Brady; 
who had come as a volunteer, and was soon after 
assigned to the command of a division. We passed 
over a fine country of woods and prairie inter- 
spersed ; but the soil was rich and soft; and our 
progress with heavy laden wagons was tedious. 

The volunteers on this short march gave us a 
fine specimen of what was to be expected of their 
services. ‘They had been ordered to take on their 
horses some twelve or fifteen days’ rations; on the 
second morning’s march they raised the cry of 
‘Indians! Indians!” when several hundreds, with- 
out orders, or the least order, galloped out of the 
column, and scattered at full speed over the prai- 
ries ;—on joining again several miles beyond, it 
appeared that they had all thrown away the en- 
cumbrance of provisions : it was said to have been 
a maneuvre for that object. We arrived at Dixon's 
June 23d. Here we found entrenched on the 
North side of the river, six companies of the 6th, 
four of the Ist, and two of the 5th infantry: the 
volunteers encamped on the South side, and we 
joined our regiment: I then received a staff ap- 
pointment. 

Here was another delightful meeting with my 
own regiment, and old 1st infantry companions at 
Jefferson Barracks ; though delay was irksome, it 
was to me a delightful camp. 

Rock river, here about 100 yards wide and not 
fordable, is a beautiful stream; its glassy waters 
glide over white sand and pebbles; its rich and 
verdant banks present every variety of natural 
beauty; savannas, slopes, gentle hill, and rocky 
bluff, prairie and grove, presented a varied picture 
beyond all imitation or improvement of art. 

It was not strange that such a country, bound to 





the very heartstrings of the Indian by all native 
associations, and all the pleasures of his free, sport- 
ing, and untrammelled life, should possess for him 
fatal attractions; fatal, when the dollar and cent 
interests of the unsympathizing whites demand the 
letter of the hard-driven, if not fraudulent, bargain. 

This was the point of final arrangements for the 
campaign ; five days after us, arrived Alexander’s 
2d brigade, which encamped with the Ist on the 
opposite side of the river; the next day Gen. A. 
with his staff, and Henry’s 3d brigade also, ar- 
rived. 

The night after this junction, about nine o’clock, 
a heavy and continuous discharge of fire-arms took 
place in the militia camp; and soon after its com- 
mencement the horses broke loose, and more than 
a thousand of them ran scampering over the prai- 
rie hills. The roar of the fire-arms, and the flashes 
of flame which they gave out in the darkness, and 
which lighted up the river between us—the noisy 
rush of the horses over the hills—and the other 
adjuncts to the scene, which any one may well 
imagine, made us believe, as we hurried together, 
that the devil was certainly let loose amongst our 
militia friends. The firing was redoubled and be- 
came the regular discharges of battalions; the 
General, astonished and uneasy, despatched a com- 
pany of regulars in-a Mackinaw boat to ascertain 
the cause: the officers on reaching the camp, wit- 
nessed a singular scene; a whole brigade was 
regularly paraded and firing in the air as regularly 
as they knew how, while their General, mounted 
on a tall stump, was endeavoring to argue them 
out of it; but their perseverence was not more ex- 
traordinary than their commencement ; and neither 
was ever explained : their General finally damned 
them to all posterity, and resigned his commission 
in violent disgust. The firing came to an end, as 
all things must. 

The next day was spent in hunting horses; 
many of which were injured by rushing in the 
darkness against Dixon’s fence. The Brigadier 
was induced to resume the exercise of his com- 
mission. 

About this time Galena was the scene of some 
extravagant proceedings; it was much exposed, 
and might with little difficulty have been captured 
and destroyed by the Indians, had they possessed 
a little more enterprise and daring ; the inhabitants 
present were in a state of complete panic, and the 
most unbridled disorder ; martial-law was declared 
by the notorious Stillman, or one of the compa- 
nions of his hegira: but it may be presumed that 
the martial-law entered as little as the civil, into 
their crude conceptions of order. They owed their 
safety to the timid inaction of their enemy. 

Brigadier General Henry, having marched North 
to form a junction with Col. Dodge, who had 
raised a mounted battalion of the miners, the Ist 
and part of the 2d division of the army decamped 
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before the end of June, and ascended the left bank 
of Rock river. A day or two after, we passed the 
ground of Stillman’s defeat and race, we saw parts 
of the scattered garments of the slain; in front of 
the creek on which the Indians had been posted, 
the ground was boggy; a circumstance peculiarly 
unfavorable to the action of horsemen ; but militia, 
or Western and Southern militia, though they 
never become cavalry, will never turn out, it would 
seem, otherwise than mounted. The horse is an 
encumbrance in warfare, unless his rider is ready 
and skilful in the use of the sabre. 

The army marched Northward about a week 
over a fine prairie country, intersected by many 
bold streams, skirted with woods; crossing many 
well-worn old Indian trails, and passing the ruins 
of several ancient villages ; seeking, I suppose, the 
fastnesses of the enemy, without any very definite 
information of his actual situation; although the 
mounted men were scattered far and wide by the 
General, in efforts to make discoveries. 

At one time, indeed, some of the staff seemed 
to believe that they knew the exact position of the 
enemy; and on the information of certain guides, 
actually sketched a map of his strong hold, in- 
trenched among swamps and morasses; the ap- 
proach through which marvellously resembled the 
schoolboy puzzle of the walls of Troy. 

About the 9th of July, at the noonday halt, the 
General called an informal council of war; having 
received information that Black Hawk and his 
warriors were strongly posted some eight or nine 
miles in our front; he proposed, we understood, 
this question: whether the army should then ad- 
vance in the expectation of arriving much fatigued 
before the enemy, and near night-fall ; or, encamp, 
and advance to the attack very early next morning! 

The army advanced; and performed a march of 
near ten miles, without passing water on the prai- 
ries ; the sun was fast sinking, when we approached 
an extensive wood: and so soon as the advance 
had struck it, we heard and saw an irregular dis- 
charge of fire-arms; our bait-horses were imme- 
diately picketed in a body, and left under a guard; 
and the infantry hastened to advance in column; 
while we all were in the very pleasant belief that 
we were marching into a decisive combat: never 
were troops in better spirits, when it is considered 
that a minute before, many seemed exhausted by 
fatigue and thirst ;—on entering the woods, under 
these circumstances, it became known that the fire 
had proceeded from a body of irregulars,—chiefly 
Indians ; in front of whom a deer had run a kind of 
gauntlet. Every circumstance had conspired to as- 
sure us of an approaching action; and slowly and 
unwillingly were all convinced of the truth ; so that 
in the dispositions for the night-camp—which was 
established very soon after, near a pond—some, in 
the blind obedience which discipline exacts of the 


battle; and when I assigned to a company com- 
mander of the 6th, his camp-ground, he inquired of 
me the position of the enemy ! 

We were afterwards strongly confirmed in a be- 
lief then held, that the Sacs and Foxes were that 
night encamped within two or three miles of us: 
in fact two of us on this occasion offered our ser- 
vices to the General, to proceed on foot and endea- 
vor to discover his position: but it was not ap- 
proved of. 

In this camp,one of the militia sentinels was so 
nervously vigilant as to shoot a friend. ‘This is 
not a very uncommon occurrence among them; 
and they are supposed by some ill-natured persons 
to be generally more dangerous to their friends 
than their enemies. 

Being near the enemy, and in the vicinity of his 
favorite retreats, the infantry next day moved to a 
better position, which was near at hand, and the 
volunteers were detached in force in different di- 
rections to seek him: but they met with no success. 
The day after, the army marched by Lake Kosh- 
konong, and took up a strong position beyond, on 
the bank of Clear-water creek, not far from its 
junction with Rock river. Opposite,was a very ex- 
tensive and almost impenetrable tamarisk swamp: 
nevertheless a substantial bridge was commenced 
next morning ; and evidently under the observation 
of the Indians, for two of our men were wounded. 

Riding that day alone in a wood, a little distance 
in advance of a column, my discipline was sorely 
tried; a noble buck approached me and stood seve- 
ral moments within pistol shot; my hand almost 
before I knew it, had grasped a holster pistol ; but 
I resisted the temptation, only to hear, immediately 
after, some of the irregulars popping away at him 
as he ran past. 

One day was spent in camp on Clear creek ; but 
the bridge was not quite finished, when the next 
morning the march was resumed; our course was 
up the Clear-water, as near as swamps, bogs, and 
some very difficult miry branches would permit. 
When these occur in a low prairie, they require 
much labor to render them passable: if not bridged, 
the barks are dug, and much brush and long grass 
deposited ; over these trembling causeways, each 
horse seems to consider his passage an adventure; 
and many a rider too; their awkward mishaps 
repay in amusement the pioneers for their extra 
work; the streams are very deep, with abrupt 
quicksand banks, covered to the verge with sod. 
One of them I attempted to leap; but mistook for 
my point of departure, a tuft of grass for a sub- 
stantial sod, and of course tumbled headlong in. 
I then, wet as I was, committed a double impru- 
dence ; first, in riding at a very slow pace—which 
was no exercise at all; and then, on getting into 
my tent, changing all my clothes ; the consequence 





most eager, only recognized the preparations for 





was a very violent cold;—almost the only one I 
ever took in camp. 
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I observed to-day a fair specimen of the great 
advantages which the front holds over the rear of 
a column of march; we passed some remarkable 
springs ;—little grassy mounds in. a savanna; the 
first comers drank of crystal and very cold water 
bubbling over the rim of something very like an 
immense emerald bow]; but before the last arrived, 
they had become mere mud holes. 

The whole march of some twelve miles, was in 
view of the tamarisk swamp. Our camp was 
pitched on a slight elevation near the Clear-water. 
A council of general officers was called, and it was 
decided not to cross and penetrate the swamp at 
this point ; nor to move further in this direction. 

Accordingly on the following day, a counter- 
march was made; and the army retracing its steps, 
passed beyond the mouth of Clear-water, and en- 
camped on the shore of Lake Koshkonong; which 
is an enlargement of Rock river. 

The provisions of the army were very nearly 
exhausted, and the consequence was, a temporary 
suspension of operations, until a further supply 
could be drawn from the nearest depét; this was 
Fort Winnebago, distant about sixty miles. The 


division of mounted volunteers, was ordered to 
march thither and draw fifteen days’ rations, which 
they were to transport on their horses: whilst a 
convoy was to be despatched to our camp. 

A slight breastwork was thrown up round this 
camp ; and the troops were also employed in build- 


ing two block-houses, and a connecting picket- 
work to serve for a depot. 

I do not attempt to give more than a mere 
sketch of the actual operations of this campaign : 
for, not having been in the General’s staff, I was 
not “in the secrets of the cabinet :” I did not ha- 
rass myself in seeking, by cross questions, scraps 
of intelligence ; or, in eternally discussing and 
criticising operations founded on intelligence and 
exigencies, of which the critics were generally in 
profound ignorance ; or, in volunteering advice to 
any of supposed influence, who would listen, as 
some one or a few officers did, and seemed to suf- 
fer as much uneasiness, as if they had borne a 
load of responsibility equal to that with which 
many adverse circumstances seemed to overload 
our commanding General. 

It was, however, impossible to mistake the 
causes of this delay, when a prudent General and 
an able staff were evidently blameless. It was 
generally reported, and not contradicted, that the 
volunteers had been improvident and wasteful to 
the degree of leaving in certain camps rations that 
had been issued, by the barrel, in unbroken bulk! 
And again, the militia convoys were incredibly 
timid and unmanageable; provision trains could 
not be got on; one was abandoned by guard and 
drivers, within two or three miles of our position 
here, in consequence of their having imagined 
that they had seen an Indian or two: thus were 





good plans thwarted in despite of the great exer- 
tions of the quarter-master department ; which was 
indebted to the militia for an active and energetic 
head. 

Whilst the infantry lay here under these circum- 
stances, I well remember reading in a National In- 
telligencer—which some express-man had brought 
to camp—a speech made by a Western senator, 
who branded the regular army as the “ sweepings 
of cities,” &c. &c., and extolled the frontier men— 
militia—rangers—(our friends, the volunteers,) as 
infinitely superior; men who would be “here to- 
night, and to-morrow fifty miles off;” who would 
“ subsist themselves,” &c. Verily your politician 
excels in humbug! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


After a delay of four or five days in camp on 
Lake Koshkonong,—waiting as before stated for a 
supply of provisions,—and for the mounted volun- 
teers to supply themselves at Fort Winnebago,—a 
provision train arrived under the conduct of the 
indefatigable quarter-master-general March, and 
we were joined by one brigade of the militia. 
Next morning the Army decamped, and marched 
once more—in a heavy rain—over the same ground 
of its former march and countermarch. At night 
we had not advanced so far as on the first occa- 
sion, and we were forced to encamp on a piece of 
ground of slight elevation—a sort of island—amid 
the creeks and their swampy and overflowed bot- 
toms. We were soaked to the skin;—the rain 
still fell_—and fuel was scarce: I was in a small 
tent with the commanding officer, in rear of one of 
the regiments composing one front of the encamp- 
ment ; it was late and very dark; I had fallen asleep 
on my blanket. Perhaps soon after, I was aroused 
by a rushing, rumbling sound, as of an earth- 
quake,—and quite as quickly as the consciousness 
of the dangerous cause, found myself standing 
astride our little fire, with sword and cocked pis- 
tol in hand ; and saw,—hemming us in on all sides,—- 
the glaring eyeballs and arched necks of hundreds 
of horses, wild and trembling with excitement, and 
crouched almost in act of dashing over us; I stood 
at desperate bay, with finger on trigger: it was in- 
deed a moment of great peril,—but it was passed 
in safety; and the horses became instantly calmer 
as they heard the voices of their masters; many of 
whom came boldly among them. They had been © 
picketed in the other end of an enclosed parallelo- 
gram;—Indian yells had been heard, when they 
took fright, and rushed in the direction of our re- 
giment, which, at the first alarm, had formed their 
line,—and as they came thundering on, had faced 
inward among their fires, which, glittering on their 
arms, had served to arrest their course, which had 
not acquired its full momentum; they were thus 
thrown round our tent, which, mistaking it for a 
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more solid barrier, they had managed to avoid in 
their first career, and we were saved. It was the 
custom in like cases to spring to a wagon or tree ; 
but neither was near us on this night :—but an of- 
ficer told me that he had sprung up one of the lat- 
ter just in time to save himself,as the horses 
rushed under him and against his legs as they 
hung down. 

Next morning many horses were missing, and 
others injured. In the course of the night, an ex- 
press, which had pushed through under its cover, 
from the depét at Koshkonong, brought to the Gene- 
ral important information; and a second counter- 
march was ordered at day-dawn. The General 
had been informed that in returning from Fort 
Winnebago, Brigadier Henry, in command of his 
brigade, and Dodge’s mounted battalion, had dis- 
covered the fresh trail of the whole body of the 
Sacs and Foxes moving Northward, and had 
marched in pursuit. 

This day we passed Fort Koshkonong, in a 
cold and beating rain, and forded Rock river be- 
low the lake,—it was nearly swimming,—and half 
dead with cold and fatigue, encamped on the right 
bank. 

This encamping after a weary march,—particu- 
larly in a rain, or when it is late,—is the most try- 
ing part of a soldier’s life ; the day’s labors would 
seem but then commenced; every earthly comfort 
has to be worked for, as much as if they had never 
been obtained before ; and one’s labors are retarded, 
and depend upon the will and motions of others :— 
details are to be furnished ; guards mounted ; camps 
laid out; baggage unloaded,—and how often is it 
to be waited for!—delaying every thing; tents are 
to be pitched ; wood to be cut ; water to be brought, 
frequently from a great distance ; rations to be dis- 
tributed, then cooked ; arms to be cleaned; inspec- 
tions made ;——but above all,—with cavalry,—forage 
to be procured, issued, and fed; and horses to be 
groomed, and watered often in almost inaccessible 
places. 

After urging my poor horse over all kinds of 
obstacles—assigning their ground to the compa- 
nies—communicating orders to their commanders, 
and hearing the snarls of an occasional grambler— 
I had still before me the duties of the regimental 
and grand guard parades. What wealth is there 
in a cheerful spirit! A good soldier never grum- 
bles (if he can help it) ;—when his rights or com- 
forts are invaded, he pursues the most quiet, firm, 
and effectual mode of redress. 

Next forenoon we met expresses, who bore the 
news of an action on the banks of the Wisconsin, 
where the enemy was overtaken, and said to have 
been roughly handled ; a gallant fight it was repre- 
sented to have been. That evening we formed a 
junction with the brigade and battalion of spies, at 


difficult to give a full idea of the proud, but modest 
complacency with which they all agreed—for they 
must tell the truth—in extolling the intrepidity and 
coolness exhibited in the battle ; how they had, for 
example, cried out in the midst of it, “ come for- 
ward, boys, and draw your ponies ;” by which they 
had playfully expressed their intention of appro- 
priating to themselves those little animals; (which 
the Indians found so useful that we could not learn 
they had been persuaded actually to part with any 
of them.) “ Wisconsin Heights” fairly promised 
to prove a watchword, before which “ ‘Tippeca- 
noe,” &c. might hang its head ;—*“ pity it was, we 
had not been there; but they could not help it,— 
how could they, if the Sacs would allow themselves 
to be used up?” 

After all their boasting, the simple fact was, that 
Black Hawk, although encumbered with the wo- 
men, children, and baggage of his whole band, 
covering himself by a small party, had accom- 
plished that most difficult of military operations,— 
to wit, the passage of a river,—in the presence of 
three regiments of American militia! And they 
were now gone—the victors could not tell us 
whither. 

The next day the whole army marched to re- 
sume the pursuit and cross the Wisconsin; it en- 
camped at night at Helena, on the left bank of the 
river. Here a delay of a day or two occurred; 
arising from the extreme difficulties encountered 
by the commissariat of so large a force in an un- 
cultivated country; and one very deficient in the 
means of transportation; and the only calculations 
that could be made as to the next operations were, 
that they would be in an almost impassable wil- 
derness! 

Between Rock and Wisconsin rivers we marched 
amid the most beautiful scenery I had ever beheld ; 
a varying succession of prairie and forest; of hill, 
vale, and mound, so various in form, and abrupt, 
yet smooth and green, that it might be imagined 
the sudden petrifaction of an ocean storm. Again, 
the soft face of gentle slopes; with groves and 
trees in the semblance of parks and orchards; and 
little prairie fields, presented the picturesque and 
peaceful appearance of a highly cultivated district, 
whence the dwellings of man alone had unaccoun- 
tably disappeared. 





On a nearer approach to the Wisconsin river, 


there was more wilderness and sublimity; we 
marched along lofty and narrow ridges, and beheld 
every where broken and jagged peaks—dark and 
profound abysses, (bearing evident traces of volca- 
nic action)—vast rocks disjointed and scattered ;— 
all seemingly in the confusion of some great catas- 
trophe. But amid this sterile grandeur, we caught 
glimpses of green and sunny landscape, which 





the Blue Mounds; whither they had retired, after 
their glorious victory, to meet us. It would be 
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seemed warmed and brightened by the effects of 
contrast. Descending,as we approached the river, 
we followed a remarkable prairie valley, straight, 
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level, with steep green sides, or banks, presenting 
an extraordinary uniformity for five or six miles. 
Again, very near the river, we saw many isolated 
sugar-loaf hills towering several hundred feet in 
the air; covered with grass; dotted with pines; 
and showing in places their rocky structure. Their 
summits commanded noble views; the bright and 
swift river winding among rugged mountains ; and 
beyond, far away, its wide savannas, and noble 
forests ; which, in this wild and scarce explored re- 
gion, filled our minds with the exciting ideas of the 
discovery of a new country; and which, in its sum- 
mer dress, seemed to greet our approach with 
smiles. 

Such is the scenery of the valley of the Wis- 
consin, from which it was our ungracious errand 
to drive the original possessors; who, like spectres 
haunting the scenes of their nativity and warm at- 
tachment, were destined to atone in blood for their 
only fault or misfortune, that they loved not wisely, 
but too well. 

A post was established at Helena ; and the army 
crossed the river July 28th, and marched in a 
northern direction, in the expectation, doubtless, of 
soon falling upon traces of the retreating enemy. 
If so, they were soon realized; for we were still 
in the low grounds of the river, when being with 
the van, I witnessed the discovery of the trail; 
which led to a singular and amusing little scene ;— 
suddenly I saw Col. D.,—who was riding in ad- 
vance with the General,—draw his sword and 
spur forward with great animation, riding hither 
and thither—gazing on the ground, and uttering 
unintelligible exclamations ;—the General, though 
evidently quite ignorant of the inspiring cause of 
this eccentric proceeding, in a kind of blind sym- 
pathy, galloped after the Colonel, following him 
quite closely in his course, which became a series 
of circles, narrowing down to a point, where, sure 
enough, was the plain fresh trail of the whole 
tribe. Imagine a pointer circling in search of the 
hole of a ground-squirrel, with a young one follow- 
ing, nose to tail, in an attempt at imitation, and 
then imagine them metamorphosed into horses, and 
on their backs,—of one, a portly and grave Colo- 
nel sword in hand—and of the other, a dignified 
and still more portly General! 

The column here turned to the left, following 
the new course, which led down the prairie bottom 
of the river. 

We had now a good laugh on one of the Gene- 
ral’s staff, (a fine fellow and a great favorite he 
was!) who, absorbed in geological researches, or 
in search of the pictnresque, had ridden far in ad- 
vance, and continuing the course which we had 
first taken, passed without knowing it, so large a 
trail (which we were seeking); and was then to be 
seen a mile or two off, on the summit of one of the 
singular conical hills of this country. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Now followed a forced march over a country, 
which, although we had but little anticipation of it, 
we found to present almost insuperable difficulties 
to the passage of an army; a march which was 
perhaps as trying to the perseverance and endu- 
rance of the troops, as some we read of as re- 
markable in the French and revolutionary wars: 
though doubtless surpassed in these respects by 
some performed by that “ Hannibal of the West,” 
Gen. George Rogers Clarke. It was through a 
district said to have been unexplored by whites; 
and certainly remarkable for a combination or 
juxta position of the primitive, alluvious, diluvious 
and other formations, almost unheard of, in geology. 
It lies between the Wisconsin, Pine and Kickapoo 
rivers ; and was said to have been entered by Black 
Hawk in the belief that the army could not follow 
him ; if so, he paid dearly for his mistake. 

All but provisions and baggage of the first ne- 
cessity, being left with every wheeled carriage, 
and taking as it were, a temporary farewell of the 
sun and his cheerful light, we forced our way into 
the bramble and thicket of this gloomy forest. We 
followed the narrow trails made by the Indians 
through undergrowth which could only be passed 
by patient and painful effort. The first day we 
forded Pine river, all but swimming for horses and 
in the face of such other obstacles, that an ambush 
must have led to great disaster. Afterwards for 
several days we toiled over a seemingly endless 
succession of lofty hills so precipitous, that it was 
frequently necessary to use the hands to assist the 
feet. After ascending such a hill, perhaps 300 
feet in height, we would find ourselves on the 
verge of an equally abrupt descent; then a valley 
from a quarter to a half mile wide, to the foot of 
the next hill; but in the valley we invariably found 
a bog, and a miry creek ; half the army as pioneers 
would then, with axe, hatchet and spade, labor at 
causeway and bridge; over which horses and mules 
struggled, making desperate but not always effec- 
tual efforts to extricate themselves. 

At night our encampments, or places of rest, 
were on all manner of ground, and in every shape; 
fortunate the individual who found—if any did—a 
spot not too steep or rugged to lie on with com- 
fort ;—and the nights were very cold, though mid- 
summer : once there was a frost. 

I have not mentioned the flankers ;—so neces- 
sary when the column was lengthened out, as if in 
a 40 mile defile;—their obstacles, which the in- 
stinct of the Indian avoided in making their trail, 
I will not enlarge upon. 

What a situation—to which there seemed no 
end—for an army! How differently considered 
by the General and the subordinates who could 
laugh at personal difficulties and dangers; and 
who, if life even were endangered, were involved 
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in no harassing responsibility, threatening reputa- 
tion and honor! 

How unenviable is rank and power thus (in our 
Indian wars) continually struggling against obsta- 
cles and the oppressive sense of responsibility ! 
The exalted consciousness of well-used power, 
warming and ennobling the mind, is denied him; 
or is overpowered and depressed by a struggle 
against disheartening difficulties, which he knows 
his government and his fellow-citizens will not, 
and cannot appreciate. Even the pomp and circum- 
stance of arms,—flattering to the lesser feelings,— 
are denied him. To this picture there is no brighter 
side. Fame, glory are not accorded to the con- 
queror of Indians! How sudstantial then, should 
be the government rewards of so much labor and 
suffering, in the cause solely and exclusively of the 
country! A leader of an army into a fair field of 
battle with a civilized foe, exalted by the hope of 
glory—which, like a bright spirit of the air, seems 
to beckon on !—by a happy effort, or a happier ac- 
cident, occurring amid the confusion of battle, and 
beneath the smoke, (which, oh! how often, ob- 
scures and veils forever the deciding stroke of 
some inferior,) achieves a victory, and becomes 
famous. 

But Black Hawk and his band: Unhappy tribe! 
Flying from their foes, did the warriors witness 
with stoic apathy their wives and little ones fam- 
ished, exhausted, diseased, and left to die on the 
road-side! Every earthly tie severed—all hu- 
manizing feelings, attachments, sympathies, out- 
raged, embittered, destroyed ;—every hope and 
passion merged in revenge ;—why did not a desire 
to end a wretched existence in a glorious death, 
halt the red warrior on the hill-top? Appealing to 
the avenging spirit of his tribe, why did he not on 
his native hill-tops, make the acceptable offerings 
to liberty, of blood, and of life? 

Is this wretched love of the most wretched ex- 
istence implanted in the human heart, an evidence 
of Unchangeable Omnipotent Willt Not so:—for 
the more elevated by faith, patriotism, love of 
glory, and the many ennobling sentiments of our 
most tutored and exalted state, then the less does 
this selfish influence control us. 

But my subject ;—do these fancies and fine words 
belong to that? Alas, I .know not :—when the 
memory of that unhappy flight was recalled ;— 
when I saw again all the evidences of suffering 
and starvation ;—the corpses, not of warrior only, 
but of poor woman,—lying as they fell by the trod- 
den path,—how could I confine my thoughts, or 
their expression, to unmoved description? 

Why did not the Indian chief leave a chosen 
body in these fastnesses, where natural obstacles 
could well nigh defeat the progress of an army? 
That he had scouts that marked our progress, can 
scarcely be doubted; but why he did not avail him- 





self of their information that we had, or act upon 
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the strong probability that we would venture, 
among these morasses, dense thickets, and precipi- 
tous defiles, and oppose to us some small force, 
seems inexplicable:—at the Wisconsin he had 
covered well his passage; and when we overtook 
him on the Mississippi, we were met by a small 
body of keen warriors, who accomplished much 
with a similar object. Here a small force could 
have retarded pursuit at every step; could have 
compelled us to condense our march, and contin- 
ually make formations on ground almost impracti- 
cable for any manner of military maneuvre, and 
where the horses of the volunteers would have 
proved a very great embarrassment; endless co- 
verts must have kept us in constant ignorance or 
uneasiness, as to the amount of his force; an am- 
buscade might have been formed every mile. It 
may have been that he had calculated, with sup- 
posed certainty, our inability to overtake him East 
of the Mississippi; a want of provisions may have 
been an obstacle ; may have rendered it impracti- 
cable to leave a large force ;—though he certainly 
had many horses (some of which were eaten) ; and 
a dozen good men could have effected the purpose. 

An ill-judged confidence of security is the stum- 
bling block of warfare. But there was certainly a 
great deficiency of natural abilities for war con- 
tinually manifested by the Sacs. There has been 
many an Indian warrior—unless they have been 
greatly overrated in our histories—who could, with 
their means and opportunities in this campaign, 
have made us pay dearly forevery success. (‘Though 
doubtless had regulars been opposed to them at the 
passage of the Wisconsin, a fatal blow would have 
been struck.) A Philip, a Guristersigo, a Tecum- 
seh, a Kiokuck or an I-e-tan, would have destroyed 
Galena ;—would have taken Fort Winnebago ;— 
would, on many occasions, have run off and cap- 
tured all the horses of the volunteers ;—would have 
taken or destroyed provision trains guarded by 
these gallant knights of the whip;—and finally, 
would have brought to this pass a force sufficient 
to have fully covered a retreat of their families 
and all their baggage far beyond the Mississippi 
river, if not to have inflicted a severe check to our 
arms. Very incapable would I have pronounced 
that captain of our army, who with a hundred men 
could not have repeatedly thrown our army into 
great confusion, and have disputed for weeks the 
passage of these fifty miles. 

It was stated that the General for the four days, 
during which we contended against these danger- 
ous obstacles, with the whole Sac force but a few 
miles in our front, was in a state of great anxiety 
and apprehension for the result; and was any 
thing but desirous of an opportunity of striking 
them on this ground. 

We emerged on the 31st from these gloomy 
forests into the gladsome light of the sun, in an 
open pine grove, on the bank of a fine little river, 
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which we scarcely knew then to be the Kickapoo. 
No great change of circumstances ever had a plea- 
santer effect upon the spirits of an army ; vast, high 
prairies were before us; the sun shone brightly, 
and gleamed from the crystal waves of the pretty 
river; the refreshing prairie breeze whistled mer- 
rily through the leaves of the pines; there were in- 
dications in the enemy’s deserted camps, that we 
were close upon him; and probabilities favored the 
belief that we would engage him on the prairies ; 
and in a fair field and open daylight, settle with 
him the long account. 

And here it must be confessed, that all were in 
profound ignorance of our whereabout; as indi- 
viduals, we were certainly all “ lost ;” and perhaps 
none knew the distance or direction of the nearest 
point of the Mississippi; but, as an army, we were 
in high spirits, and only wished to find the Indians 
whose trail we were on. 

Next morning we early commenced what pro- 
mised to be a forced march; our course lay over 
high prairies, with but little timber in view; but 
they were broken by deep and abrupt, though 
grassy vallies, and in these ran streams and springs, 
bold, transparent, and of almost icy coldness; 
beautiful brooks abounding with trout, which we 
could see every where darting about in frolicsome 
security. 

This march did indeed turn out to be a long and 
weary one of full twenty-five miles. We saw 
several corpses—in every-day dress—lying by the 
trail in the open prairie; and where pack-horses 
had fallen exhausted, they had been slaughtered ; 
and nothing but the hoofs and the contents of the 
belly left. It was clear that the Indians had suf- 
fered from hunger; but could not have famished, 
while they retained horses—as they did—to take 
off much baggage. At sunset we arrived on the 
ground which they had that morning abandoned : 
the fires still smoked. Here I saw a dead warrior, 
who had been placed in a sitting posture, with his 
back to a tree; he had been painted red as if going 
to war; and—his arms folded—he seemed to bid us 
grim defiance even in death. Few might look on 
unmoved,—none could ever forget that dead war- 
rior in his paint! 

We learned that the magnanimous volunteers, 
being in advance and having discovered an old 
Indian in this camp, had extracted some informa- 
tion from him, and then coolly put him to death. 

An army which in summer encamps at the going 
down of the sun, eats dinner and supper together 
about 10 o’clock at night; at 11 on this occasion, 
we received orders to march at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
After three or four hours of rest, we were 
roused on the 2d of August, and marched at dawn 
of day. The order for the early march had been 





received by the volunteers after they had turned 
out their horses: this explanation was made of the 
circumstance that they did not march this morn- 
ing for an hour or more after the mounted spies 
and infantry. 

The sun found us marching over very high prai- 
rie hills in view of a vast extent of country ; there 
was a mighty valley, and the forests of its lower 
level indicated the great river. Soon we saw a 
long and devious bank of fog rising white as snow 
in the sunshine, and evidently marking its course. 
A bright, rosy summer morn shone over this scene 
of beauty and repose—as quiet and as peaceful as 
if man had never been there : at the creation, there 
could not have been less indication of his presence, 
save the measured tread of an armed band, speed- 
ing on to awaken the echoes which had slumbered 
from eternity, to the sounds of confusion, strife, 
and bloodshed. 

Soon we saw a staff-officer gallop past towards 
the rear, and heard him report that the enemy was 
drawn up in the open woods in front to receive us; 
immediately the men were ordered to leave their 
knapsacks, with the baggage, under a small guard; 
and the infantry were formed in one line in ex- 
tended order, and again advanced. 

Perhaps to the uninitiated no battle was ever in- 
telligibly described; perhaps none such ever ga- 
thered from a description, aided by drawings, a 
clear and full idea of the maneuvres and main in- 
cidents of a battle ;—the greatest difficulty is to 
preserve the unities of time; but in fact, it is be- 
yond the power of genius—whose main attribute 
is expression—to express that which was never 
fully formed in idea. Let us consider the obsta- 
cles in the way of the commanding general, who 
must generally have much the best opportunity of 
seeing or conceiving all the acts and scenes of 
these great tragedies. First, the extent of the 
lines—of the field of battle; second, intervening 
woods and hills, which must almost always con- 
ceal much that occurs; third, the smoke, the dust, 
and the distance; fourth, the simultaneous occur- 
rence of distant and unconnected events, con- 
fused and complicated in their action; fifth, the 
impossibility of conveying an idea of the shape of 
the ground: and then there are many difficulties 
in making his description (report) of what he has 
seen or conceived;—a disinclination to tell the 
whole truth, which, in matters unimportant in the 
result, might be disagreeable to himself or others; 
details might render his narrative inelegant, or 
might establish a connection between unpleasant 
causes and agreeable effects. How many actions 
are decided by the original acts of subordinates! 
It is a merit in all commanders of corps to improve 
sudden opportunities or openings, which, it may be, 
there is not a possibility of the chief commander's 
seeing. 

As to those officers who are more engaged in 
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the fighting, it is next to impossible that they can 
have even a general idea of proceedings beyond 
their immediate sphere. 

The General arranges and directs the first 
blows: but then amid the noise, the smoke, the 
dust—the thunder of cannon—the deafening rattle 
of small arms—the rushing of squadrons—the thou- 
sand commands, all uttered as loudly as possi- 
ble ;—in a word, the darkness and confusion of the 
combat, generals, colonels, captains, and sometimes 
lieutenants, sergeants, and even privates them- 
selves,—all more or less act a part of their own ;— 
the soldier in battle, is something more than a 
mere machine. 

Gen. Henry Lee was a man of genius; a good 
scholar, a fine perspicuous writer; he had studied 
his profession, and was one of the best soldierg 
bred in the revolutionary war; he commanded an 
independent legionary corps; and yet he fails to 
give a definite idea of Greene’s battles, in which 
he acted a conspicuous part—and where only two 
or three thousand fought on a side. Gen. Greene 
gives his account of them in his reports :—his 
enemy a materially different one ; Lee differs from 
both ; whilst the editor of his work—his son—un- 
dertakes to correct Aim, and differs from all. 

The following is substantially an extract from 
the report of the skirmish which now occurred (2d 
August, 1832,) on the bank of the Mississippi, just 
below the mouth of the Bad-axe ; and which closed 
the “ Black Hawk war :” 

“And at dawn [ marched with the regular troops 
under Col. Taylorand Dodge’s battalion, leaving Po- 
sey’s, Alexander’s, and Henry’s brigades to follow, 
as they were not yet ready to mount—their horses 
being turned out in the evening before the order to 
march at 2 o’clock was received by them. After 
marching about three miles, the advance of Dodge’s 
battalion under Capt. Dixon, came up with a small 
party of the enemy, attacked and killed eight of 
them, and dispersed the residue ; in the meantime 
the troops then with me were formed in order of 
battle, the regulars in extended order, with three 
companies, held in reserve; Dodge's battalion was 
formed on their left. The whole advanced to the 
front, expecting to meet the enemy in a wood be- 
fore us—Posey’s command soon came up, and was 
formed on the right of the regulars; shortly after, 
Alexander’s arrived, and was formed on the right of 
Posey—a position at the time considered of great 
importance, as it would intercept the enemy in an 
attempt to pass up the river. Not finding the 
enemy posted as anticipated, I detached Capt. 
Dixon, with a few of Dodge’s spies to the left, to 
gain information, and at the same time sent one of 
my staff to hasten the march of Henry ; soon after 
another was despatched with orders to him to 
march upon the enemy’s trail, with one of the 
regiments of his brigade, and to hold the remainder 
in reserve; finding the enemy to be in force in 





that direction, his whole brigade was ordered upon 
that point. The order was promptly executed by 
the brigade, having in its advance the small body 
of spies under Dixon, who commenced the action, 
seconded simultaneously by Henry. 

“'T’he enemy was driven across several sluices 
down the river bottom, which was covered witli 
fallen timber, under-wood, and high grass: the 
regular troops, with Dodge at the head of his bat- 
talion, soon came up and joined in the action, fol- 
lowed by part of Posey’s troops ; when the enemy 
was driven still further through the bottom to seve- 
ral small willow islands successively, when much 
execution was done. The main body of the enemy 
being in the bottom, and adjoining small islands, 
Alexander was ordered to move with his brigade 
to the point of action; but from the distance of his 
position he came up too Jate to participate in the 
combat, except two companies of his brigade, that 
had previously joined the brigade under Brigadier 
General Henry. 

“The small bedy of spies of Dodge’s battalion 
and Henry’s brigade, from their earlier position, 
shared more largely in the combat than those 
who, from the distance they had to march, conse- 
quently, came late into the engagement. As soon 
as the enemy were slain and dislodged from the 
Coillero Bars, the regular troops under Col. Tay- 
lor, and a company or two of volunteers were 
thrown on board of the steamboat Warrior that 
had just arrived, and were landed on two adjacent 
islands to scour them of the enemy, assisted by a 
detachment from Henry and Dodge’s commands 
on the river bank. Some three or four Indians 
were found and killed.” 

This report shows that sometimes in military 
affairs “‘ the last shall be first ;” as witness Henry’s 
brigade : while “ Capt. Dixon, with a few of Dodge’s 
spies,” were looking for the Indians, the line of 
regulars—who were in the utmost impatience— 
were halted in the open woods near the edge of 
the bluff, for more than half an hour (it seemed an 
age) : this was the ground where the Indian scouts, 
or rear guard, had been defeated and slain, as we 
saw. When we were at last ordered to advance, 
we threw ourselves down the high bluff, which 
was not quite perpendicular ; and in the act of de- 
scending I saw the Indians far below, scampering 
through the woods, and occasionally firing. After 
crossing by-logs, and wading several sloughs, with 
a general discharge of fire-arms in our front, a 
halt was ordered, and a very difficult change in the 
order of the column commenced ; for what purpose 
Heaven does not know. During this strange delay, 
a staff-officer of this column—finding his words or 
advice had no good effect-—-went on, accompanied 
only by a bugler; following a path which soon led 
him to the river bank, he there found two mounted 
officers, of whom he inquired where the enemy 
wast He was told in an island opposite, and was 
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further informed that the water was fordable ; this 
officer immediately ordered the bugler to sound 
“Relieve skirmishers ;” hoping thereby to attract 
the brigade of regulars: and soon after he saw it 
marching past 200 paces from the river ; he moved 
toward it, and with much difficulty made himself 
heard by its commander, to whom he gave his in- 
formation ; after a slight pause, he was told “ it 
was too late now,” (he was afraid of another coun- 
termarch’?) but advised to take in the reserve 
which followed. Andon he went due South. The 
staff officer succeeded in securing the reserve— 
three companies led by a Major—whom he con- 
ducted to the bank, and iumped in; and, though a 
tall man, found himself breast deep: the battalion 
threw themselves in after him, and waded to the 
island, where we lost five killed, and several 
wounded ;—the best set-off possible to the claim 
which the militia were inclined to make, that (in 
consequence of our long halt) they had done all 
the fighting. The army just then was not popular. 
* * * * 

In this island I rescued a little red Leila, whom 
I found in very uncomfortable circumstances. I 
felt some rising symptoms of romance; but the 
fire, mud and water, or rather I believe her com- 
plexion, soon cooled them, and I sent her by a 
safe hand to the rear. 

I was as much interested in a keen lad of a sol- 
dier, (of the 6th,) whom J had known of old, and 
had seen jump in upon a wolf at bay, when its 
eyes shone like balls of fire; he had now picked 
up a glaring Indian sash, and put it on; and be- 
having very gallantly, was probably mistaken for a 
Captain, and was shot through. Six or eight 
weeks after receiving this dangerous wound, he 
left a comfortable hospital without leave, and 
joined his regiment six hundred miles off! 

And now, above the incessant roar of small arms, 
we heard booming over the waters the discharge 
of artillery; and lo! the steamer Warrior came 
dashing on! It was a complete surprise, and had 
a very fine effect ; we had not dreamed of a steam- 
boat ; wandering solong through unexplored swamps 
and forests, where nothing so bright as the idea of 
steam had ever entered; nor had the party on the 
boat the slightest expectation of finding the army 
here. A Captain went to the shore some distance 
below and waved a flag, when he was saluted with 
a discharge of grape, which covered him with a 
shower of limbs and leaves. 

The fog had stopped the boat, or the whole tribe 
would have been in our hands; and wo! had been 
unto them! I saw a wounded infant wailing over 
the dry dregs of a slaughtered mother. 

At 3 o’clock, after breaking our fast with some 
crackers and butter which we found aboard, the 
steamer was crowded with troops, and we steamed 
among the many islands, which result here from 
the mouths of two rivers—the Ioway being oppo- 








site ;—and how well had Black Hawk chosen his 
point of crossing, being destitute of transports. 
After dispensing grape and canister right and 
left very impartially into the islands, we landed on 
the largest, and scoured it completely in extended 
order. Large numbers had evidently but just left it; 
but we found but two men, whom the cannonade 
had driven into the branches of large trees. In- 
stantly without orders, the volunteers commenced 
firing, and a hundred guns were discharged at 
them; I saw them drop from limb to limb, cling- 
ing—poor fellows—like squirrels; or like the In- 
dian in the “ Last of the Mohicans.” A fine young 
Menominee, who was by my side, ran forward, 
tomahawk upraised, to obtain the Indian honor of 
first striking the dead—lI lost sight of him ;—a few 
minutes after I saw him stretched upon the earth ;— 
he had been shot in the back by a militia friend! 
It was hard to realize; a moment before he was 
all life and animation, burning with hope and am- 
bition; now, there he lay with face to Heaven, 
with no wound visible,—a noble form, and smiling 
countenance—and but a clod of the earth! 

He was buried with honors in the same grave 
with our soldiers. Our total loss was five killed, 
eighteen wounded, including two officers; that of 
the Indians was reported “ about one hundred and 
fifty men killed” —forty women and children, seventy 
horses, &c. &c. captured. 





SCHOOL DAYS. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 
‘They will return no more.’ 
Would they could come again— 
Those childish days, when we two sat together 
Through the long hours of the summer weather ;— 
Watching sometimes the rain that cool’d the window pane, 
Or, (as we heard the shy approaching foot 
Of her who taught our “ young ideas to shoot ;’’) 
With a still quicker motion bending o’er 
The task on which it was our daily lot to pour. 


Would they could come once more— 

Those schoolgirl-days, of History, Globe, and Grammar, 

How gladly would each scene in Life’s young Drama 
Again be acted o’er ;—again we two would pour 

O’er the dull page of shilling, pence, and pound, 

Or neatly stitch the new bright sampler round. 

Methinks, dear friend, ’twould now be bliss to stay 

In that old school-house, through the livelong day ! 


Would they could come once more— 
Those pleasant days of soft and sunny weather, 
When thou and I went hand in hand together 
After school-hours were o’er, that green hill to explore— 
Robbing the thorn-tree of its scarlet pride, 
Or gathering wild-flowers from its grassy side,— 
While far and wide with lightsome hearts we flew, 
To catch the yellow butterfly we had in view. 


Would they could come once more— 
Those golden days :—O, swift flew they, and pleasant— 
We had no thought save for the passing present ; 
We sought not to explore the Future’s far-off shose; 
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Enough for us to know that each day pass’d 
Smoothly and haply, sure, we thought, ’twould last— 
And why not, when no graver wish was ours, 

Than a new swing, bird’s nest, or bunch of flowers? 


They ne’er will come again— 
Those frolic-days of childhood’s merry morning, 
Ere we were rul'd by pride and fashion’s scorning. 
Experience proves how vain it is to keep the chain 
Of our first thoughts bright and unbroken still, 
When we allow the world to enter us at will,— 
And Time hath taught us by his sober rule, 
That we have pass’d the days of children when at school ! 
August, 1842, 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART VIII. 
Period embraced from 1636, to 1657. 


Paul Lascaris Castelard, great bailiff of Mo- 
nasco, who succeeded De Paulle, was seventy 
years old at the time of his election, and of fifty- 
three years standing as a monk—having, by his 
great family interest and royal descent from the 
Emperors of Nice, obtained his admission into the 
convent at the early age of seventeen. 

This Prince commenced his reign most prospe- 
rously. The Count of Ventimiglia, a near rela- 
tive, flattered by his election, bestowed on the Or- 
der an annual income of two thousand crowns, 
which were to be appropriated solely for the main- 
tenance of an extraordinary galley, to be called 
the St. Peter. The Grand-Prior of Venice gave a 
like sum for the support of another vessel, to be 
known by the name of St. Nicholas; and Schie- 
furt of the German language, founded the com- 
mandery of Breslaw, and endowed it with a princely 
revenue. 

The Grand-Master, wishing to increase his mili- 
tary force, had the natives enrolled in regular bat- 
talions commanded by younger Knights, and in- 
structed in European tactics. These soldiers, soon 
after, became so skilful in the use of fire-arms, and 
so trustworthy in their conduct, that Lascaris was 
induced to call the celebrated engineer Floriano, 
into his service, for the purpose of enlarging his 
fortifications—being persuaded that in case of an 
invasion, they could be well defended by his native 
troops. Those immense works, which now re- 
main without the walls of Valletta, to call forth the 
admiration of all military men, were planned by 
this person, and justly bear his name. 

Some Maltese commanders, who were sent to 
Sicily in 1637, for a supply of corn to prevent a 
famine with which the inhabitants were threatened, 
were obliged to return with their ships in ballast— 
the Governor having refused them permission to 
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harbors. The council, either not knowing or pre- 
tending not to know the reason of this refusal, 
sent an envoy to Naples for the purpose of having 
it explained. Nati, who went on this mission, met 
with a favorable reception from the Vicerov, and 
was allowed to purchase a large quantity of wheat, 
which he shipped without the payment of the usual 
export tax. Unfortunately, his galleys were over- 
taken by a heavy storm in the Straits of Messina, 
and being deep from the nature of their cargoes, 
labored so much, that the crews were obliged, for 
their own safety, to throw overboard the most of 
their ladings. To make up the deficiency caused 
by this disaster, the vessels were again despatched 
to Sicily for further supplies. But the Maltese 
commander on coming to anchor at Syracuse, hear- 
ing from one of his friends that an embargo was to 
be laid on his ships, immediately got under way, 
and, with the assistance of a favorable wind, made 
his escape, though exposed to a heavy fire from 
two batteries. This singular conduct of the Si- 
cilian governor caused a great excitement in the 
convent, as it was the first time “ in its whole his- 
tory, that their standard, either at sea, or on shore, 
had been treated in a hostile manner by any Chris- 
tian power.” Montalto, the Neapolitan Viceroy, 
observed, when called upon for an explanation, that 
he could not be answerable for the conduct of his 
officers, who from their distance, were in a mea- 
sure out of his control; and if the Knights felt 
themselves aggrieved, they must lay their com- 
plaints at the feet of his Royal Master, to be adju- 
dicated and arranged by him. An appeal having 
therefore been made to the court at Madrid, the 
Maltese ambassador could get no redress. He 
was told that the Order had leagued itself with the 
French, a people with whom the Spaniards were 
at war, by permitting them to capture vessels in 
the channel of Malta when under their guns, and 
also by allowing the monks of that language to en- 
ter into the service of France, though bound by 
their oaths never to engage in Christian warfare. 

Though the Grand-Master strongly protested 
against the truth of this statement, and declared 
that throughout the contest between these two 
great powers, he had observed the strictest neu- 
trality; yet the Spanish monarch would not be 
satisfied, or allow him a supply of corn from Si- 
cily, until he should give him some signal proof of 
his friendship. This opportunity was not long want- 
ing. De la Carte, a French commander, having 
captured a Spanish vessel off Gozo, attempted to 
anchor in Port Siroc; but, being fired upon from 
its batteries, he was obliged to get under way in a 
crippled state, and carry his sinking prize to sea. 
The King of France, greatly incensed at this hos- 
tile treatment to one of his subjects, which he 
termed an act of treason, readily took the advice 





take in their ladings, and ordered them out of his 





of his ministry; and, seizing on all the possessions 
of the Order in his dominions, annexed them to 
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the royal lands. This matter, before it was ami- 
cably arranged, became a subject of a long and ar- 
duous negotiation. Soucre, who was the Maltese 
ambassador at Paris, obtained great credit for his 
skilful management of this delicate affair; and the 
convent to repay Monsieur De Lomenie, the Sec- 
retary of State, for his valuable services on this 
occasion, made his son a member of the institution, 
and gave him the rich commandery of La Rochelle 
for his support. 

The dense clouds, which had, for a time, been 
hanging over the destinies of the Order, now be- 
gan to dissipate; and Castelard, as he advanced 
in years, was enabled to rejoice for a short period, 
at the success of his administration, and the noble 
achievements of his arms. Charolt, when cruising 
in the Mediterranean with a squadron of six gal- 
leys in 1638, fell in with an Austrian vessel, and 
learning from her commander that he had passed 
only the day before a large number of Tripoline 
merchantmen bound to the Eastward, crowded all 
sail in pursuit, and overtook them. The Chris- 
tians, running down in the midst of this fleet, with- 
out expending a single shot, laid themselves along- 
side of the five corsairs which had been sent for 
its protection; and, throwing themselves on their 
decks, brought on a hand to hand conflict. La 
Becasse, the Infidel admiral, was a Marsilian rene- 
gade, and had formerly served as a pilot on board 
of the same ship which captured him. Falling into 
the hands of the Turks, he was induced, by a pro- 
mise of promotion, to change his religion ; and, by 
his activity, daring and success, he soon rose to 
the highest rank in their service. Well aware 
that in case of defeat, he would be tried and con- 
demned as a traitor, he placed himself at the head 
of four hundred soldiers, and fought with a despe- 
ration and courage which cost many a mailed war- 
rior his life before he was conquered. The illus- 
trious Knights, De Viontessancourt, De Malmaison, 
De Saubolin, De Biancourt, D’Isnard, De Picco- 
lomeni and De Sousa, had all fallen, before Mar- 
cel de Chataunauf succeeded in disarming his 
enemy in single fight, and dragged him a prisoner 
on board of the St. Peter, which this monk’s brother 
commanded. 

Charolt returned to Valletta with twenty prizes, 
many of them with valuable cargoes. This was a 
most fortunate cruise for the Order. By the pro- 
ceeds of this capture, which were deposited in the 
treasury, Lascaris was enabled to recall the spu- 
rious coin, which he had been obliged to circulate, 
in consequence of his great expenditure in the pub- 
lic works. 

The Jesuits, who from the time of their first set- 
tlement at Malta, had been famed for their talent 
and intrigue, made themselves particularly obnox- 
ious to the monks in 1639, by an officious inter- 
ference in their affairs. Some of the younger 
Knights, wishing to check the undue influence 





which these priests had obtained over the Grand- 
Master, and also to’restrain them within their pro- 
per limits, seized the opportunity presented by the 
carnival season, to appear masked in their habits, 
and ridicule them in the eyes of the people. Las- 
caris was so far obliged to notice this unjustifiable 
freak, as to command those who had engaged in it, 
to confine themselves for a time to their dwellings. 
But the other monks considering this much too 
severe a punishment for so trifling an offence, went 
in a body to the Jesuits’ college, and driving out 
its inmates, threw all their furniture and books 
upon them as they retreated. On the appearance 
of an edict for the expulsion of this society from 
the island, the riot was quelled. Eleven of its fif- 
teen members immediately left for Europe. The 
four who remained kept themselves closely con- 
cealed until the excitement had passed.* 


* Padre Ryllo, a Pole by birth, and a Jesuit by profes- 
sion, is now in Malta, and causing no little excitement. 
The Maltese are greatly divided in their opinions respect- 
ing him. A large majority of the most influential persons 
in the island—if we look to birth, education, and rank— 
are ranged among his friends. The bishop, with a majority 
of the priests, are his enemies, and would gladly be rid of 
his presence. We shall try to explain how this schism has 
occurred between the priests, and their flocks; and being 
unprejudiced, nope our account will be given correctly. 

We well remember this Jesuit father on his first arrival. 
His fame had preceded him. His intended visit was known. 
Hardly was the steamer with which he came, at anchor, 
before a deputation was sent to congratulate him on his 
coming, and to tender him a cordial welcome to Malta. On 
his landing, all classes went to see him. The judge and 
the beggar, the bishop and the barefooted Capuchin, alike 
met in the narrow passage which led to his humble apart- 
ment. This reception, as kind as it was unexpected, 
tempted him to defer his departure for a time, and try to 
turn his popularity to the advantage of his Order. Was he 
to blame for this? Who, as a Missionary, would not have 
done the same, had he found so promising a field for his la- 
bors? Several young men came forward, and expressed a 
wish to become Jesuits. They were examined, and sent 
to Rome for their education. Numbers of unhappy women 
were anxious to confess, and Padre Ryllo remained for 
hours in his confessional cell, to give them spiritual com- 
fort. He was requested to preach, and did so, only asking 
that the Jesuits’ church, which had been closed for years, 
might he opened for his reception. The government made 
no objection, and thousands went to hear him. Hearing so 
much in the Padre’s praise, we were induced to go with 
some friends, and listen to his discourse. On entering the 
church, we observed his hearers, standing, sitting, or kueel- 
ing, as they could find room for themselves or their chairs. 
A deadly silence prevailed, and as the preacher walked 
back, and forth on his well carpeted platform, all eyes were 
turned upon him, and not a word was lost. We were not 
surprised that the Maltese should have been led away by 
the ease, address, and language of the speaker. They were 
charmed by his oratory, and became the willing captives of 
his creed. Converts enough had been made in a fortnight, 
to form a congregation, and money enough could have been 
easily raised, to lay the foundation of a church, a convent, 
and acollege. But the government was opposed to these 
measures. It was feared that the revenues of the island 
might be reduced, should the society ever lay claim to the 
property which belonged to the Jesuits at the time of their 
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In 1640, the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt gal- 
lantly carried the Maltese squadron in the port of 


suppression. Hence its opposition, and the failure in part 
of Padre Ryllo’s plans to introduce his Order in the island. 

On the Padre’s first visit to Malta, one circumstance only 
transpired to mar his popularity with a few families of no- 
ble rank. A young Maltese, the son of a Marquis, became 
attached to an English lady, who was residing with her 
sister in Valletta. It is said that so long as his parents 
supposed her wealthy, they favored their son’s attachment ; 
but when engaged, and it was found her fortune was small, 
they came out in opposition, and forbid him to marry. The 
young lady, whether to overcome any obstacles which the 
Marquis might have to his son’s marriage witha Protes- 
tant, or from a religious conviction, left the faith of her 
fathers, and was baptized in the Catholic church. Still the 
opposition was continued on the part of the parents ; and, 
the young man, doubtful how to act, sought Padre Ryllo, to 
ask his opinion. Being told he was bound in honor to ful- 
fil his promise, the parties were married. Can it be belie- 
ved that for this advice, the Jesuit is condemned, and ac- 
cused of creating dissensions in family circles; his ene- 
mies giving it as a reason, why he should be expelled from 
Malta, at the present time. The young couple are now 
living in Italy. A son and heir to the Marquisate, has been 
born, and their parents been reconciled. 

The day of Padre Ryllo’s departure arrived ; and, he left 
the island, much to the regret of its inhabitants. Going to 
Syria, whither he was sent by the Propoganda as a Mis- 
sionary, he labored several months among the Catholics of 
that Mahommedan province. His mission, we think, re- 
sulted unfavorably. We form our opinion from a letter, 
which he sent to Lord Clifford after his departure from that 
country, in which he thus remarks: 

“I beg you to thank Commodore Napier for the motion 
he has brought forward in behalf of the Christians of Le- 
banus. The affairs of Syria are in a desperate condition.” 

This last sentence has proved prophetic. We are aware 
that when it was written, a revolution had already broken 
out between the Druses and Maronites on the mountains 
of Lebanon. But since then, many of those beautiful vil- 
lages, which dotted this mountainous region, have been 
levelled to the earth, and thousands of their inhabitants 
have perished. The rugged paths over which the weary 
traveller now passes, are covered with bleaching bones— 
the remains of those who either fell in their retreat, or 
whilst attempting to defend their families. A wild Alba- 
nian guard, is now stationed among the ruins of Christian 
towns, and defiling the churches of our Saviour with their 
Mahommedan rites. 

Truly “the affairs of Syria are in a desperate condi- 
tion ;” and England, in our opinion, is alone to blame. 
With the muskets taken from the Armory of Malta, and 
gratuitously distributed by Commodore Napier to those 
mountaineers who went to receive them, this revolution in 
the mountains of Lebanon was fought, and this wretched 
state of things produced. Syria and the Holy Land, might 
now be Christian provinces, and their inhabitants no longer 
the slaves of Infidels, was not England opposed to a divi- 
sion of the Ottoman Empire. Still this same power, under 
the plausible plea of wishing to abolish the slave-trade in 
Christian countries, would interfere in our domestic rela- 
tions, and interrupt our commerce on the African coast. 
In this policy of the British Cabinet there is either incon- 
sistency, or insincerity. Slavery is a curse whether on the 
shores of Syria, India, Africa or America. But England 


certainly cannot defend it on the ground of policy, in one 
quarter of the world, where men are doubly slaves to Ma- 


Golletta, on the coast of Barbary; and, after a 
hard contest, cut out from under its bastions six 


rica, where they at least have one blessing, that of being 
connected wlth the Christian church, and supplied with 
religious instruction. 

But, to our subject. During Padre Ryllo’s absence from 
Malta, nothing of moment occurred. But, when he came 
back, the Jesuits’ church was again opened ; and though he 
preached two hundred times, still, to the last, the same 
anxiety was manifested by his friends to hearhim. His 
church was always crcwded. Nothing could have heen 
more gratifying to the preacher, than this constant atten- 
dance on his service. This very popularity, however, cau- 
sed the persecution which resulted in his downfall. The 
Government were informed that the Jesuit “ father” did not 
confine himself, when in the pulpit, to proper subjects ; 
that his discourses were of a political character, and his 
instructions to the Maltese, of a nature that might prove 
at some future day, detrimental to Her Majesty's interests 
in these possessions. How this information operated on 
the minds of the Queen’s council, is best shown by quoting 
Padre Ryllo’s words, to. Lord Clifford, in the same letter, 
to which we have once before referred. 

“ Well, on the 3d of March, I was sent for by the bishop, 
and informed that by order of the Government, he was 
obliged to suspend me. I bowed in resignation to the sen- 
tence, although it was given without a trial, or any previ- 
ous admonition.” 

When the Jesuits heard of their father’s suspension, and 
of the refusal of the Government to grant them the “ Al- 
bergo dei Cavalieri Italiam”—as a college for their chil- 
dren—their anger knew no bounds. They were rife for a 
revolution. At least we judge so, from Padre Ryllo’s dec- 
laration, that it required all his energy and persuasion, to 
prevent them from breaking out in “a violent and illegal 
commotion.” Singular it is, that the officials of Malta 
were not aware of this excitement, until it was made known 
to them through the columns of a Catholic paper in Eng- 
land. When this information arrived in the colony, mili- 
tary precautions were useless. The dangerous period had 
passed. And the Jesuit’s influence, it is said, had effected 
more with the Maltese, than the fear of their Protestant 
rulers. 

A Calabrian refugee by the name of Mapei, a canon of 
the Catholic church, and a man of some talent, was indu- 
ced to appear in Padre Ryllo’s defence. Asking in one of 
his placards, what right the Government “ had to interfere 
in ecclesiastical matters?” he was answered through the 
police, by being told that a fortnight was allowed bim, to 
prepare for his departure from Malta. By the subseription 
of a few friends, he was enabled to settle his debts in the 
island, and pay his passage to England, whither he went. 
Mapei was a man of no influence with the Maltese, and 
with his departure, his name was forgotten. 

Having extended our remarks to a much greater length 
than we at first intended, we will now bring our subject to 
a close. The various attempts which the Maltese have 
made within the last two years to introduce the Jesuits 
among them, have signally failed. That the bishop should 
have become a party with the Government, in its opposition 
te the wishes of the people, is natural enough. Few men 
are found so ungrateful, as to oppose the measures of those 
who have promoted them to the highest dignity, whether it 
may be in church or state. Personal opinions are sacrifi- 
ced to policy. The members of the Queen’s council must 
give their support to the Government, or they are expected 
toresign. A resignation of office might not be so agreeable 
to the Reverend Bishop, at the age of eighty. He doubt- 





hommed and their masters, and discountenance it in Ame- 


less wishes to pass the remnant of his days, in the Vescoral 
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piratical craft, all of which he sold for the public 
good. 

For the next four years, the Grand-Master was 
involved in serious difficulties with his Venetian 
and Italian neighbors. These powers became 
hostile to the Order, and seized on its revenues 
because the council had obeyed the command of 
Pope Urban VIII. in sending some galleys to as- 
sist him in preventing an invasion of the dukedom 
of Parma. Lascaris, to rid himself of these per- 
plexities, had recourse to diplomatic skill. He in- 
structed his envoy to say that the Pontiff had been 
obeyed because he was considered by the Knights 
as their spiritual head; and though their squadron 
was present, yet the commanders had received 
strict orders not to interfere in the ‘* tempest of 
foreign war,” but only to act on the defensive. 
These explanations were deemed satisfactory, and 
the revenues were restored. 

Three galleys of the Order, cruising in the Le- 
vant in 1644, fell in with a large Turkish galleon, 
the commander of which courting a contest, con- 
cealed his artillery, and throwing his sails aback, 
lay to for their approach. The chevalier De Pian- 
court, who commanded the St. Mary—the fastest 
sailer, and the best equipped vessel of the squadron— 
first came up with the enemy, and commenced a 
furious attack. Attempting to board, he was re- 
pelled with a grievous loss; he was obliged to 
withdraw from the conflict and await the approach 
of his consorts, the St. Nicholas and Victory. 
After a seven hours fight, and a terrific slaughter 
on both sides, the Infidels were routed, and their 
galleon taken. Six hundred Turks, with their ad- 
miral and principal officers, are stated to have 
been captured, or slain in thisengagement. Twelve 
Knights, including Boisbandran, who had _signa- 
lized himself shortly before at Golletta, De Pian- 
court, and the brothers Bouffiers, “ youths of sin- 


palace. By his conduct his tenure is confirmed, though his 
popularity is lost. 

We regret we can give nosuch excuse for the conduct of 
the Catholic clergy of Malta. Their united opposition to 
Padre Ryllo and his measures, was caused by other con- 
siderations, than those of respect for the Government, or of 
attachment to their bishop. Were they jealous of the in- 
troduction of foreigners, thinking they might be better edu- 
cated, and would therefore become more popular than them- 
selves? Did envy have its weight in their counsels? Or 
was it, that they thought themselves sufficiently numerous 
as a body to attend to all the duties of their church? If this 
last was their reason, we can agree with them most cor- 
dially. We will even go farther, and express an opinion 
we have long entertained: We think that if the number of 
the clergy was reduced one-half, it would relieve the people 
of a heavy burthen, and prove a popular measure. On this 
barren isle, we have churches without number, and three 
thousand priests. Howcan the Maltese be otherwise than 
poor! 

We have not done with Padre Ryllo, or with those who 
have persecuted him. When the Roman Pontiff to whom 


gular promise,” with two hundred and fifty sea- 
men, were of the Christians numbered with the 
dead. 

A Turkish lady and her infant—the wife and 
son of the reigning Sultan—being on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, was among the prisoners. Contrary to 
civilized usages they were held in confinement, 
though their high rank should have claimed for 
them an immediate release. ‘The mother soon 
died of grief; and Othman, her child, becoming a 
Catholic, entered the religious Order of St. Dom- 
enic, and was known until his death by the title of 
the Ottoman father. When Ibrahim heard at Con- 
stantinople of the capture of his galleon, his wife’s 
decease, and son’s imprisonment, he swore ven- 
geance against all the powers of Christendom, and 
sent a herald to declare a war of extermination 
against the Knights of Malta. Lascaris, having 
every reason to suppose that this threat would be 
carried into execution, employed his engineers in 
repairing the fortifications of the island, despatched 
several galleys to Sicily for corn, and appointed 
ambassadors to visit the European courts, and 
crave, in the name of the cross, a supply of money, 
troops, and warlike stores, to enable him to defend 
his possessions. 

Though the days of the Crusades had past, and 
the appeals of the Grand-Master were mostly un- 
heeded, still we find some instances of exertion 
and spirit shown by noble individuals which are 
worthy of chivalry in its palmiest days. Viscount 
Arpajon, a native of Normandy, having purchased 
several transports, put himself at the head of two 
thousand vassals, whom he had raised at his own 
expense, and on his arrival at Malta offered all 
for the Grand-Master’s acceptance. Lascaris, sur- 
prised at receiving such important assistance from 
one individual, which was more than he could have 
expected from any Catholic monarch, summoned 
his council, and, with their unanimous consent, 
named Arpajon Generalissimo of his forces, and 
gave him permission to appoint his aids, who were 
jointly to act under him as second in command. 
Two other Norman nobles, the Counts De Man- 
levrier, and Francisco Bollo, also became greatly 
famed for their services on this occasion. 

The Ottoman Emperor, having his fleet in 
readiness, and a large army encamped on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, first made known to the 
Christian representatives at Constantinople, that 
his forces were not collected to make war with 
“the pirates of Malta,” but to punish the authori- 
ties of Candia—persons who had shown themselves 
utterly regardless of the faith of treaties, by open- 
ing their ports for the admission and sale of the 
Maltese prizes, and the refitting of their galleys. 

“It was in vain that the ambassadors of France 
and England, the Resident of the United Provinces, 





this matter has been referred, shall make his judgment 
known, we shal] return to our subject again. 


and the Bailo of Venice, protested that the Knights 
of Malta formed an independent community, for 
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whose acts no other power could be responsible.” 
Thus the capture of a single galleon involved the 
Venetians in a war of twenty-four years duration, 
and caused the siege of Candia, ** which was to) 
eccupy them a period more than double the term | 
of the resistance of Troy.” 

Lascaris, finding by this declaration of the Sul- 
tan and his minister that he had no cause for 
alarm, dismissed his allies with the greatest honors. 

So anxious were all Christian powers to pre- 
serve Candia from its impending fate, that the hos- 
tile squadrons of France and Spain were sailing 
under a neutral flag in the greatest harmony. Had 





they met elsewhere, or been employed on a differ- | 
ent service, they would have greeted each other | 
with a warm cannonade. The Maltese also, pre- | 
tending to forget the numerous injuries they had | 
received from the Venetian Republic, were among 
the first to send their galleys to its assistance. | 
Whether the monks, for this action, were entitled | 
to so much credit as they claimed, is certainly a 
matter of doubt. Other reasons than those of a| 
charitable nature, are supposed to have guided them 
in their decision. Causing the war in which the | 
Candians were engaged—bound as they were by 
their oaths never to be at peace with the Turks— 
desirous of keeping their squadron employed—and 
aware that where the battle waxed the hottest, 
there would be the greatest chance of plunder, 
(which, at this era, was the end and aim of all 
their expenditures)—how could they have acted 
differently’ Any other course, we think, would 
have brought upon them the hatred of all Euro- 
pean powers, and made them run a risk of losing 
their revenues in every country. 

In 1646, Don Philip, one of the younger sons of 
the Tunisian monarch, arrived at Malta, bearing 
letters from the King of Spain, strongly recom- 
mending him as a proper person to be made a 
Knight Grand-Cross of the Order. This request 
met with a refusal, as did one of a similar nature 
from Prince Maurice of Savoy, in favor of a dis- 
tinguished Turk named Jacaya, who had embraced 
the Catholic religion—was nearly connected with 
the reigning family at Constantinople, and enter- 
tained hopes of being seated on the Ottoman 
throne. 

It was during this year the papal throne became 
vacant, by the decease of Urban VIII. The Mal- 
tese council, hoping his successor, Pope Innocent 
X., would be more friendly to their institution, 
sent one of their number to congratulate him on 
his election, and to make their obeisance to his au- 
thority. ‘They were not long left in ignorance of 
the new Pontiff’s intentions towards them. By 
one of his first acts, he seized upon the Grand- 
Priory of Parma, and gave it to a nephew of his 
sister-in-law, named Maldachino, a youth of no 








personal merit or accomplishments, and without a 
single claim to entitle him to such an honor. 
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This unjustifiable action did not pass unnoticed. 
Lascaris addressed a letter to all the Catholic 
sovereigns, in which he remarked that those pow- 
ers which had received the greatest assistance 
from the Order, were the most ungrateful; and 
that the Pope, who should be the first to extend to 
the convent his aid and protection, was the most 
active in sapping its foundation, and causing its 
dissolution. Notwithstanding this strong appeal, 
Pope Innocent confirmed Maldachino in his ap- 
pointment, and sent him to take possession of a 
dignity which was not in his power to bestow. 
During the winter of 1646, two illustrious com- 
manders accidentally lost their lives: De Guise, 
by the bursting of a gun which he was proving; 
and Jay, by a chance shot from an Algerine cor- 
sair, which he engaged on his voyage to Venice. 
Referring again to the siege of Candia, on which 
the eyes of all Christendom were turned, we find 
in 1650 the Maltese admiral, Balbiano, eminently 
distinguished for two daring deeds: the first, by 
his brave defence of Fort Martiningo; and the 
second, by the temporary recovery of a demilune 
at the bastion of Bethlem, from which the Can- 
dians had been expelled by Hussein Pasha, who 
commanded the Ottoman army. So long as the 
Turks held this place, the Venetians were kept in 
continual fear—as their enemies, by undermining, 
could raze one of their principal fortifications, and 
thus effect an entrance into the capital of their 
island. To recover this post, was therefore a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance; and so dangerous 
was the service considered, that none but volun- 
teers were called upon to make the attempt. Bal- 
biano, with thirty monks and one hundred seamen, 
came forward on this occasion; and, considering 
themselves as doomed men, went to the church, 
and partook of the sacrament while the service for 
the dead was performed. Embracing their friends, 
as they arose from the altar, they buckled on their 
armor, and left the city to make an immediate as- 
sault. It was midnight, and raining heavily when 
the Maltese found themselves among the Turkish 
garrison, and killed all with whom they came in 
contact. The Infidels, taken so much by surprise, 
and wholly ignorant of the number of their foes, 
fled in every direction. Many, in their fright, 
jumped from the walls, alihough by so doing it was 
almost certain death. At the dawn of day, the 
flag of St. John was waving over the demilune ; 
and Balbiano, without the loss of a single compan- 
ion, was rejoicing at his success. ‘This good for- 
tune was not however long to last. Hussein 
Pasha, furious at meeting with so unexpected a 
reverse, hastily advanced with two thousand men, 
and fired a mine, by which a number of Maltese 
monks and many seamen were destroyed. The 
Chevalier De Sales, nephew of the famous Saint 
Francis De Sales, Bishop of Geneva, lost. his life 
at this time, and found an honorable monument 
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under the ruins of a fortification, which had been, 
on the previous night, a scene of so daring an 
achievement. Balbiano, with a few of his follow- 
ers who escaped the explosion, returned again to 
the city. 

Most happily we now record an incident of a 
more pleasing character, than any other which has 
recently claimed our attention. Lascaris, wishing 
in 1651 to establish a public library, gave all the 
volumes he possessed to serve as a nucleus for its 
foundation. But not finding this measure so popu- 
lar as he desired, he was compelled to make a law 
by which it was decreed that from thenceforward, 
all books found amongst the effects of deceased 
Knights, should be taken possession by the con- 
vent, as a part of its common property. In this 
manner, a library was formed, and still exists, 
which, as a valuable collection of the choicest 
works of ancient authors, is unsurpassed by any 
other of its size now in Europe. 

Continually annoyed as the Knights had been 
by papal aggression, and always subject, as they 
were, to the caprices of crowned heads for the en- 
joyment of their revenues, it is not singular that 
we should find them willing to engage in a mercan- 
tile speculation, by the profits of which they hoped 
to support the convent, without receiving any as- 
sistance from their European estates. The islands 
of St. Christopher’s, St. Bartholomew, St. Martin, 
and Santa Cruz, in the West Indies, being held 
by a body of French merchants who had become 
insolvent, were offered for sale in Paris; they 
were purchased by the Grand-Master, with the 
consent of his council, on the following conditions: 

First, that all debts due the inhabitants should 
be immediately settled ; and secondly, that the sum 
of five thousand pounds sterling should be paid to 
the Governor, the Chevalier De Poincy, when the 
“titles, slaves, plantations, merchandize, ammuni- 
tion and provisions, were delivered to the officer 
who should be sent to receive them.” 

These terms having been strictly complied with, 
the flag of St. John waved for nearly thirteen 
years over the fortresses which protected these 
far-distant isles. They were sold at last, because 
it was found that the annual revenues were not 
sufficient to defray the expense of those who were 
employed in their government. Such was the ra- 
pid rise of this property, that within the lapse of a 
century, many proprietors could be found, “* who, 
from their yearly profits on a single estate,” could 
have paid double the sum which all these posses- 
sions cost the Order at the time of their purchase. 
This speculation was well devised—but as the 
Knights were neither from their education, habits, 
or inclination, at all fitted to become tillers of the 
soil, their project failed. 

From this period until the decease of Lascaris in 
1657, incidents of only a minor importance occur- 
red. Dying at the advanced age of ninety-one, 





after an honorable reign of twenty-one years, his 
remains were attended with great funeral pomp to 
the chapel of the French tongue in St. John’s 
church. A splendid tomb, which was erected by 
his grand nephew to mark the place of his sepul- 
ture, now remains—and is, for its chasteness, du- 
rability and beauty, admired by every beholder. 





GIVE ME THE POWER I SEEK. 


BY J. STRONG RICE. 


Give me the pow’r | seek, and I will hasp 
The lightning, and with bands of thought will clasp 
The infinite, and bind them on my will, 
To do my bidding. 1 will bid the still 
Insinuating spirit of the dead 
Revive—and re-create about the head 
Of time-decaying greatness, the halo 
That encircled it. Those, who now lie low 
Amid the trophies of their power—who died 
In a surrounding glory—by the side 
Of their aspiring projeets—l will give 
Spirit, and breath, and beauty. They shall live 
Again amid their works. The shaft shall rise, 
Column, and capital, before their eyes ; 
And architrave, and dome, gilded and wrought, 
From out the smouldering ruin. The thought 
That shaped them—the soul and eye that fashion’d, 
Shall rekindle, and the fire impassion’d, 
Glow again upon Life’s sacred altar. 

New Haven, Conn., 1842. 





OLD LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 


The following are extracted from an old collec- 
tion of the Laws of Virginia. They appear to 
have been in force as late as the year 1733, in 
which year the “ Collection” was published at Wil- 
liamsburg. The first Act in the book provides 
for the erection of a church or chapel of ease in 
every parish. 

“Chapter XCI. Divulgers of false news. (Passed 
1661, 1662.) 


“7. Wuereas, many idle and busy-headed peo- 
ple do forge and divulge false ramours and reports, 
to the great disturbance of the peace of His Ma- 
jesty’s liege people of this Colony, 

“IJ. Be it enacted, that what person or persons 
soever shall forge or divulge any such false reports 
tending to the trouble of the country, he shall be, 
by the next Justice of Peace, sent for and bound 
over to the next County Court; where, if he pro- 
duce not his author, he shall be fined Two Thou- 
sand Pounds of Tobacco; (or less, if the Court 
think fit to lessen it ;) and besides give bond for his 
behaviour, if it appear to the Court that he did ma- 
liciously publish or invent it.” 

The two following are from the Acts passed in 
1662. 
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“Chapter III. An Act against persons that re- 
Suse to have their children baptised. 


‘“* WHEREAS, many schismatical persons, either 
out of averseness to the Orthodox established 
Religion, or out of the new fangled conceits of 
their own heretical inventions, refuse to have their 
children baptised : 

“* Be it therefore enacted by this present Gene- 
ral Assembly, and the Authority thereof, That all 
and every person or persons, that in contempt of 
the Divine Sacrament of Baptism, shall refuse, 
when he or they may carry his or their child or 
children to a lawful minister in that County where 
he or they dwell, to have them baptised, shall be 
amerced ‘wo Thousand Pounds of Tobacco; half 
to the Parish, half to the Informer.” 


“Chapter V. An Act for punishment of scanda- 
lous Persons. 

“]. Wuereas, many babbling women slander 
and scandalize their neighbors, for which their poor 
husbands are often involved in chargeable and 
vexatious suits, and cast in great damages: 

“II. Be it therefore enacted by the Authority 
aforesaid, That in Actions of Slander, occasioned 
by the Wife, after Judgment passed for the Dama- 
ges, the Woman shall be punished by Ducking; 
and if the slander be so enormous as to be adjudged 
at greater damages than Five Hundred Pounds of 
Tobacco, then the woman to suffer a Ducking for 
each Five Huadred Pounds of Tobacco adjudged 
against the Husband, if he refuse to pay the To- 
bacco.” 

As an Act was passed in 1705 for “the build- 
ing and maintaining of prisons, pillories, whipping- 
posts, stocks and ducking-stools in every county,” 
we may infer that this last quoted Act was not 
suffered to remain a dead letter, and that occasion- 
ally the husbands of these “ babbling women” were 
ungallant enough to “refuse to pay the tobacco.” 





SPANISH BALLADS. 
A MOOR’S CURSE ON SPAIN. 


I. 

With tearful eyes, and swelling hearts, they leave Grenada’s 
gate, 

And the wind blows fair to waft their barks across the nar- 
row strait ; 

They have hoisted sail, and off have gone, the last of all 
the Moors 

Whom bigot zeal hath banished from the much-loved Span- 
ish shores. 


Il. 
The remnant this of those proud tribes who trod on Span- 
ish necks, 
Whom, name you to Castilian ears if you delight to vex ; 
Now broken, not by sword and spear, but Papal racks alone 


They go to found, where Dido reigned, another Moslem 
throne. 





Ill. 
There stood upon that deck a Moor, an Abencerrage he, 
Descended from a chief who came with Tarik o’er the sea; 
The wisest sage of that dread age, he could the Future tell, 
And make the Deeves bow to his will by the uttering of a 


spell. 
IV. 

And there he stood, that aged man, beside the quivering 
mast, 

And saw with eye of fearful light, Spain’s shores receding 
fast : 

* Blow, blow, ye winds! and waft us fast from Xeres’ glo- 
rious plain, 


‘ And listen all, whilst I pronounce a Moor’s curse on Spain. 


Vv. 
“ Thou hast bowed, Spain, for ages, beneath a Moorish yoke, 
‘And save Asturia’s mountain sons, there were none to 
strike a stroke ; 
‘On mountain side, or lowland plain, thy fate was still the 


same, 
‘Thy soldier drew dull cimeters, and the Crescent over 
came. 
Vi. 
“The days which saw our martial deeds, are fled to come 
no more : 
‘A warrior-queen now rules thee, and we give the battle 
o’er. 
‘No Degri vaults to saddle now, when the battle trumpet 
calls 
‘ And Abderame s!eeps in death beside the Alhambra’s walls. 
Vil. 
“T leave to thee my curse, proud Spain! [ cast it on thy 
clime, 
‘Thou shalt be the land of dastard souls—a nursery of 
crime, 
‘ And yet, as if to mock them, and make their dark doom 
worse, 


‘No land shall boast more lovely skies than the wretched 

land I[ curse. 
Vill. 

“Thy Kings shall wear no royal type, save a diadem alone, 

‘And their sovereignty by cruel deeds and lustful eyes be 
shown; 

‘’T were waste of time to breathe my curse; for, Spain, 
thy sons shall see 

‘That Eblis owns no demon worse than thine own Kings 


will be. 
IX. 

“ And that blind faith thou holdest from the Prophet of the 
Cross,-- 

‘A faith thy children have profaned, and its better doctrines 
lost, 

‘ By the lords that faith shall give thee, not less shalt thou 
be gored 


‘ Because they grasp a crucifix, instead of spear and sword. 


X. 

“ Brighteyes are in thy land, Spain, and thy women lack, 
no charms, 

‘ But thou art cursed to know no truth in either hearts or 
arms ; 

‘ Their breasts shall be no pillow for aught that’s good and 
brave, 

‘ But lull in mere illicit love, the sensual priest and slave. 


XI. 
“ Thy sway shall reach to distant realms rich with the spark- 
ling gem, 
‘But a burning torch, and bloody sword shall thy sceptre 
be to them, ; 
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‘Till vengeance meet the murderous bands of plunderers 
from thy shore, 
‘And give them of the land they seek a grave of clotted 


gore. 
XII. 
“The Guadalquiver’s banks shall be divested of their 
pride— 


‘The castles of our valiant race deck no more the moun- 
tain’s side, 
‘And Ruin’s mouldering hand shall sweep to Spain’s re- 
motest shore, 
* And all her fertile regions weep the exile of the Moor.” 
ARCHAUS OCCIDENTALIS. 





TO THE UNKNOWN. 
BY J. STRONG RICE. 


Though all unknown, to thee, I tune my lyre, 
Which, for a space long past, hath lain unstrung 
Beside Ambition’s altar. For a higher 
Gift than poesy, my spirit hath been wrung; 
For Fame, away the instrument I flung, 
Nor dreamed that I should take it up again; 
Nor will I, when the sound upon my tongue 
Hath died, of this last melancholy strain 
Which I inscribe to thee. Hope whispers not in vain. 


Yet, why my fingers wander o’er the strings 
Which I had purpos’d ne’er to touch again, 
I know not, But a sense of kindred things 
Is moving me—a feeling, which I fain 
Would subjugate, yet would not all restrain ; 
Upon its tide, is bearing me away 
To thee, the unseen absent—to the fane 
Of a delightful worship—and a way, 
Leafy and bud-strewn, opens before me like the day. 


And Fancy, by her twilight voice and spell, 
Is making me a pilgrim—and I go 
Upon the viewless wing of thought, to dwell 
Beside the fountains—by the voiceless flow 
Of a continual current, which the snow 
Of fleeting years chills not, nor binds with cold. 
There make I my pavilion, while the low 
And lofty drink of the living stream. Gold, 
And its curse of selfishness, comes not within that hold. 


And thou art with me there, as I have seen 
Thee in my dreams—and thy cerulean eye, 
With its soft light and spiritual sheen, 
Speaks feelingly to mine. My pulses fly 
With a forgotten impulse—and the sky 
Takes a far deeper azure—-and the path 
Of the lone moon is brighter, as to thy 
Tenderness, | turn me. My being hath 

A more extended field—and I forget, that wrath 


Has had a habitation or a place 
To breathe its spirit. The unburied past, 
Wakes from its sleep of years—from its pale face, 
Scatters the dust of ages--and the vast 
Impression of its life, is caught, and cast 
Upon the Future. An unblemish’d world 
Lifts up, at the behest of beauty—last 
Passages of love, with wild flowers furl’d 
In wreaths, about remembered altar-shrines, are curl’d. 
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Thought issues forth, on its careering flight, 
And feeling softens—and the fond heart leans 
To its affections—and the blessed light 

Of soft eyes mingles, as the passing scenes, 
In the sweet drama, fade. Love intervenes— 
And fast tears follow—and the trusting hand 
Is press’d and plighted—and the lone one weans 
Himself from every object, till he stand 

Beside the ‘unseen absent,’ in her father’s land, 
New Haven, Conn!, 1842. 
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THE YOUTH’S MIRROR. 


The best periodical for young people that we have lately 
seen, is the one called ‘The Youth’s Mirror, or Sabbath 
School Gazette,’ edited by Rev. W. W. Wallace, M.D. 
There is nothing in this work to inflame the imagination, 
so as to render the real duties of a child irksome and dis- 
gusting, but quite enough of agreeable stimulus to keep the 
mind excited and healthy. 

We hope, that the good sense of the community will see 
the necessity of a work of this kind; for, it is now pretty 
well ascertained, that, with a few exceptions, there are 
not many works of fiction, which, for the morality of their 
character, can be safely put in the hands of the young peo- 
ple of our country. Look at the very first page of the work 
called Our Mess, or Jack Hinton the Guardsman, coming 
out in numbers, and in so cheap a form, as that even poor 
children can purchase it. Let every parent see the con- 
temptuous manner in which the young ‘ Guardsman’ speaks 
of his mother! It is shocking and disgusting, and has no 
parallel excepting in Bulwer’s Pelham; in the very first 
chapter of which work, the mother of the hero is pointed 
out as an adultress, or rather as intending to dishonor her- 
self; and she is only prevented from it in consequence of 
her husband detecting the fille de chambre with a bandbox! 
All this told gratuitously by the hero, Pelham, the son 
himself! 

We were very much amazed at the time, that this gross 
piece of immorality and brutality escaped the eye of the 
public censors. If their voices had been heard on that occa- 
sion, the author of Charles O’Malley would have thought 
twice, before he showed up his hero, his young Guardsman, 
in such disgusting colors. Where was the necessity to 
represent his mother in so contemptible a light? “In a 
deep recess sat, or rather lay, a graceful but somewhat 
passee figure. Her rich dress, resplendent with jewels, 
while it strangely contrasted with the careless abandon of 
her attitade—this, fair reader, was my mother!” 

The hero then describes the Count de Gramont, and 
finishes him off by telling his ‘ fair readers,’ that this Count 
acted *‘in the double capacity of adviser of my father, and 
admirer of my lady-mother.” This is beastly—pardon us 
the expression—but there is no word to suit the brutal 
levity of this woman’s son. In the course of his story, on 
the same page, he says his mother gave a tragic start on 
hearing that he was going to Ireland ; and when his father, 
after a sort, reprimands her and his ‘adviser’ for their ex- 
travagant expectations, Jack, the hero, makes her tell her 
husband that he “is too absurd.” The Count then tells 
Miladi, “that the Provinces,” where the young Guardsman 
was going, “ were not so bad; for that 1 once spent three 
weeks in Brittany very pleasantly indeed ; oui, par dieu, 





(in English, by God,) its quite true. To be sure, we had 
Parlet and Mademoiselle Mars, and got up the Precieuseg 
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Ridicules as well as in Paris.” ‘ The application of this 
very apposite fact to Ireland, was clearly satisfactory to 
my mother, who smiled benignly at the speaker.” 

Such are the morals instilled in the minds of the very 
young—all of which they get at the cheap rate of a penny 
for a chapter full. The effect uf an international copy law 
(not that we mean at this time to advocate, or oppose one,) 
would be to put a stop to the inundation of such demoral- 
izing works. It is to the mother that the world looks for 
the moral instruction of the rising generation ; but if she be 
thus forever held up to contempt, what influence has she 
over*the young and tender minds of her children? We 
shall pursue this subject more at length at another time, 
and conclude this article by strongly recommending the 
‘Youth’s Mirror, or Sabbath School Gazette,’ to the fathers 
and the mothers of our country; trusting that they will 
avail themselves of the assistance which the Editor has it 
in his power to give them, in the virtuous and useful train- 
ing of their children. Each paper contains eight quarto 
pages, and the terms are only one dollar a year. It is pub- 
lished at No. 9, Spruce-street, New-York. 


Dicest of the Laws respecting real property generally adopted 
and in use in the United States : embracing, more especially, 
the law of real property in Virginia. By John Tayloe Lo- 
max, one of the Judges of the General Court, and form- 
erly Professor of Law in the University of Virginia. 
In three volumes. Philadelphia: John S. Littell, Law- 
bookseller and publisher, No. 23, Minor-street. 


This is an excellent work by an excellent man and up- 
right Judge. It is an improvement upon Cruise’s Digest, 
which though cumbered with much that is entirely useless 
to the American Barrister—yet, for the want of a better 
work relating to the law of real property, has found its way 
to the library of almost every American Lawyer. Taking 
that for his guide, the Judge has thrown overboard the 
mass of useless matter that is crowded in between its lids, 
retaining only those parts which apply to the system of ju- 
risprudence in the United States—and supplying the defi- 
ciency from his own ample resources of legal lore. Judge 
Lomax has incorporated in his Digest, the materials from 
the statutes and adjudged cases in Virginia; affording 
thereby a practical and complete exposition of the law of 
real property in this State, and which will apply almost 
with equal aptitude to similar laws in other sections of the 
Union—the mere local laws of Virginia occupying but a 
very small portion—perhaps 50 pages, of the whole work. 
Judge Lomax deserves much at the hands of the profession 
for this work, and we hope that some member of the Bench 
or Bar will take the time to do that justice in a review of 
the book, which cannot be expected in a mere notice of 
this kind; and which, had we the time, we have not the 
qualifications requisite for so learned a labor. It may be 
had at the Bookstore of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. 
Ranvom SuHots anp SouTHERN BREEZES, containing criti- 

cal remarks on the Southern States, and Southern Insti- 

tutions ; with semi-serious observations on men and manners. 

By Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro, author of “* The Revolu- 

tion of July,” “ Frenologiasto’s T'ravels in the Moon,” 

‘* Reminiscences of Bear-hunting in Moldavia,” &c. &c. 

In two volumes. New-York : Harper & Brothers ; 1842. 

It would have been somewhat strange, twenty years ago, 
had an actor, in his journeyings from the boards of one city, 
to those of another, been found ‘takin notes.’ But in these 
go a-head times, it is not so; for what was strange in 1820, is 
no matter of marvel in 1842. Guns will shoot longer stretches 
now than they did then—they load faster—shoot oftener, 
and carry more—Then, batteries were fired above water, 
now, they are exploded below—then, wrecks went down at 














sea—now, Colt sends them up. Our author is an actor, 
and employed his leisure hours while on an engagement at 
the South, in book-making. He tells of the stage—relates 
anecdotes—discusses men, manners and things—remarks 
upon social institutions— the state of society at the South— 
and gives here and there a little of every thing. His book 
is just such an one, as one can best read when he has a 
spare hour on his hands, and he feels at a Joss how to fill it 
up. This is the book for any one so situated. It is 
neither very clever nor stupid—a mixture of wheat and 
chaff, which he who winnows, will sometimes think the 
gleanings are worth the labor. It may be had at the Book- 
store of Messrs. Smith, Drinker and Morris. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


Tecumseh ; or, The West Thirty Years Since. 
by George H. Colton. 
1842, 

That the present is an age of improvement, all may say ; 
that it is not an age of poetry, all can feel. A disposition 
to gage every thing by weight and measure, and estimate 
its value in current coin, is the prevailing spirit of the 
day. “For what’s the worth of any thing, but so much 
money as "twill bring?” seems to be the standing motto in 
the heart, if not in the mouth, of all * matter-of-fact” ap- 
praisers. They seem to have forgotten that there is such 
a thing as soul, and such a value as immortality. The 
iron age of materialism has been growing strong—it has 
been weighing down and crushing all the gentler and nobler 
feelings of the heart, raising the throne of sense and sub- 
stance on the ruins of sentiment and idealism. This phi- 
losophy has entered deep into the boson of society, till 
every political sage and every practical wiseacre has made 
that blind guide, ** Cui bono?” his triumphant test, his in- 
fallible ordeal for every thing new. If he is told of the 
uncertainty, the narrowness of his criteria ; how things of 
the greatest good work by the most silent and secret in- 
fluences ; how effects may be too vast and too common to 
be seen ata single glance, or too lasting to be all appre- 
ciated in asingle generation—he replies, in the unbelieving 
and selfish spirit of the times,—“ what is a thing that can- 
not be seen?” or “ what isthe future tous ?” "Tis a solemn 
truth that much of the boasted discoveries and improve- 
ments of the last and present centuries, have been only of 
that kind which regards man, as a mere animal—his materia} 
and perishable being—his food, drink, and clothing. 

We are far, indeed, from underrating such knowledge— 
we would give it the full measure of its deserts ;—but let 
it not assume the arrogant claim of the only thing need- 
ful. The inventions in modern art, by shortening the time 
spent in procuring the necessaries for the body, have given 
more hours for the wants of the mind ; they have actually 
lengthened life, and lent new means to make it happier. 
This is the great glory of mechanical ingenuity and labor— 
saving machines ; and let it be their praise. But has such 
always been the effect? And has the good brought no new 
evil? or has the laborer, after all, been bettered? Serious 
questions ; and, we fear, to be answered unfavorably, or at 
best doubtfully. The powerful have gained more power, 
the wealthy more wealth ;—enterprise has been drawn 
into wider combinations, and value thrown into still more 
unequal heaps. The amount of labor has been increased, 
for improvement developes new objects of labor; and 
though still faster increasing, mechanical power may have 
made fewer laborers in proportion to the whole people than 
before, yet it has made those few greater drudges. If the 
vaunted improvement of the present day, had taken the labor 
equally off from all, and given equally to each the time saved, 
then it had been so far a blessing ; but it has been otherwise. 
Was the hard worker of a hundred years ago, less happy 


A Poem, 
New-York: Wiley and Putnam ; 
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in his toil than the machine worker now ? More in the pure, 
open air of Heaven,—oftener by his own door, in his family, 
by his hearth-side, he plied the simple instruments of his 
craft, and sung his song; and, when the night came, he 
rested. And he was healthy and strong—his sleep was 
sweet and his wakings fresh and early. But how is the 
task of his brother, the machine worker? More cheerless, 
more tedious, more unmitigated, and more destructive. 
Often pent up in a dim, sickly apartment, and bound close 
as a Criminal to the whirling-wheel—his brain stunned by 
the jarring din, his body diseased and wasted by want of 
proper exercise and air ; or, confined to some necessarily 
fatal occupation, or prisoned in the damp and poisonous 
mine—he breathes an atmosphere of death; and must 
feel the startling truth (if his iron bondage has not deadened 
all thought and feeling,) that every breath he draws in, 
becomes a baneful foe,—gnawing away the tender thread 
of life, silently yet surely, with speedy and fearful fang. 
For weeks and months he hardly looks upon the sun, and 
when he does, he gradually unlearns to look upon it with 
pleasure, till life has lost its sense of enjoyment, and saves 
but the keener consciousness of its pain. These things, 
perhaps, might not of necessity be so ; but in all probability 
they will be, as long as a selfish money spirit usurps every 
better feeling. 

But the influence of materialism has been felt in other 
things—in its disdain of literary pursuits, and especially 
its hostility to all poetical inspiration. And it is not strange 
that it has been so. What less able than a sensual phi- 
losophy, to estimate the noiseless workings of that most 
imperceptible worker, poetry? What less congenial than a 
self-bounded, earthly spirit, to that divine emotion which 
draws man out of self, to sympathise and commune with 
other beings and things—humanizing and widening while it 
exalts the heart, and bids it seek in others’ happiness its 
own? Hence, in our country, particularly, the poet has 
been pointed out by soulless or unthinking utilitarians, as 
a useless member of society ; and in their barren vocabu- 
lary of political economy, poetry and poverty are almost sy- 
nonymous. ‘Too true, alas! and shame be theirs who 
have made it so. Need any one then inquire why America 
has not yet produced any great poem? Shall any wonder that 
her Bryant, her Dana, her Halleck, her Percival, and many 
other distinguished sons, have done so little? Let it be re- 
plied, little has been their reward, Until a national taste shall 
foster and encourage, there will be no great national bard. 
But the lot of the American muse has been still harder— 
disparagement abroad. Great Britain especially has, till 
within afew years, been foremost to depreciate and demean 
our native writers. She seemed to think it incredible that 
sucha quality as genius could possibly exist on this side of 
the water. This unjust and ungenerous feeling was 
prompted, no doubt, from our peculiar relations to her— 
from chagrin for the past, and somewhat from jealousy for 
the future. Her exiled children, born and nurtured with 
her own brave and free spirit, had rivalled her arms; in- 
heriting the energy of mind, and uttering the same noble lan- 
guage, might they not some day, also rival the long-earned 
glories of her literature? An unfriendly feeling was natu- 
ral—natural that while, as a parent, she must have been 
secretly gratified at the rising promise of her young off- 
spring, she should openly censure with all the ill will of a 
mortified rival, and all the unfairness of a suspicious supe- 
rior. But censure, and from such a source, is often better 
than praise. It leads to the scrutiny and correction of 
faults, while it stimulates to stronger efforts for excellence. 
So has it been with us. Foreign envy and disparagement 
have but spurred our ambition to overcome the one and dis- 
prove the other. 

But the poetic spirit of our land has had to contend with 
even greater discouragements. Most of our soil has been 





but just won from the wilderness ; our nation, new risen, 
from its eradle. No people can attend much to the gratifi- 
cations of the mind, when their whole life is one continual 
struggle for the wants of the body. To force savage and 
stubborn nature to blossom and bear for human necessi- 
ties,—to wield the axe, the spade and the plough,—to fell 
forests, drain marshes, lay out roads and build cities, is one 
thing ;—to wield the pen and cultivate the taste and imagi- 
nation, another ; and the first must always precede the last. 
Also, in a new and rich country like ours, where fortune 
gives enterprise a hundred hands, to speculation a hundred 
eyes, and to both a thousand paths, where internal improve- 
ment is the great desideratum of legislators, and money- 
making the great aim of all, as ever has been in a country 
like this ;—where, in fine, there is such an unsettledness in 
domestic and state affairs, such frequent emigrations as 
almost to make our character nomadic, there will be little 
leisure and less inclination for the higher and less palpable 
objects of literature. 

’Tis impossible, in the nature of things, for it to be other- 
wise ; nor would it be desirable, if possible. The deep and 
silent studies of the mind; the more refined accomplish- 
ments of genius and intellect, can only thrive well in a fixed 
and quiet state of society—undisturbed by the hurry and 
bustle of business, and unperplexed by the excitement of 
gain. 

But already many of these evils complained of, are pass- 
ing away, and signs of a brighter era are rising to view. 
Our society is becoming more stable—public opinion more 
enlightened, and a national taste more correct and inde- 
pendent,—not waiting for the judgment of others before it 
dares give its own. The old wounds and embittered recol- 
lections which have too long and unhappily estranged two 
kindred people, time, that all curing physician, has been 
successfully healing and obliterating. American Litera- 
ture is beginning to be better appreciated both at home and 
abroad ; and, in proportion as it is honored, it is growing 
more worthy of honor. Poetry too is rising from the night 
of neglect and the load of obloquy under which it has so 
long suffered, and begins to find something like patronage. 

Even British critics, grown more candid and liberal, can 
now take up one of our late proscribed versifiers with other 
feelings than affected surprise or sneering contempt. Year 
after year our history grows older, and the realities of 
things past are growing more dream-like and poetical. Shall 
it be said that we lack a golden antiquity—those inspiriting 
memories and venerable relics—that hallowing beauty which 
time and time alone throws kindly and _half-relentingly 
over all he destroys—those peculiar treasures of the past, 
which make up so large a part of the enjoyment of the pre- 
sent? Much of this, it is true, we want. Though day by 
day, the spade and the plough-share are turning up fresh 
records of the ancient greatuess of this new western world ; 
though the very soil which we tread, is the sepulchre of bu- 
ried cities, and the death-ground of departed empires ; yet 
we are shut out from every feeling save the interest of a 
blind curiosity, in their fortunes and their fate. They 
arose and flourished, and went down in silence and dark- 
ness, unregistered; and left us but to idly speculate, 
or ignorantly sigh over the dust of the one, and the 
nothingness of the other. But we have all other materials 
for the inquisitive and inventive mind; all! that lavish na- 
ture can give--earth in her most picturesque and varied, 
her fairest and sublimest features—Heaven in the contrast- 
ing beauty of all its climes. And time we have said, the 
wizzard time, is coming to our aid. The “dim and reli- 
gious light” of Eld, is silentiy deepening, like a rich twilight, 
around the scenes of our early annals—and the perils and 
sufferings and triumphs of our pilgrim forefathers, the battle- 
grounds of our patriots, and the graves of our heroes, are 
becoming enshrouded with a more holy and reverential 
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memory. How many a throbbing tale of our infant settle- 
ments, our border struggles, our forest wars, and our glori- 
ous revolution, yet remains to be told, to waken the 
worship of future patriotism, or the curious interest of 
other days? 

But no part of our history is better suited for grave nar- 
rative or romantic song, than the fate of the red men—once 
lords of this broad land, a numerous and noble race—now 
the scattered and fading relics of degenerate tribes. Vic- 
tims of wrong, and heirs to misfortune, they have been 
slowly sinking away ever since the first step of the white 
man was planted on their shores. Their doom is written 
on the past, and it can be darkly yet truly read in the future. 
Philanthropy may strive to arrest their downward steps and 
save the remnant from their fate, but sooner or later it must 
come—the race will disappear and be lost from earth for- 
ever. Yet if we cannot save, we can at least do them jus- 
tice,—the easy justice of preserving their memory,—giving 
full meed to their virtues, nor harshly dealing with their 
vices. 

We rejoice that such justice has lately been done in 
many an excellent history ; still, yet much remains undone. 
But it is strange, with all the discouragements we have 
enumerated, that a poem, built on such a theme, has been so 
rarely attempted. Save the beautiful but imperfect tale of 
““Yamoyden” and the recent one of “ Pocahontas,” there 
does not exist, so far as we know, any story in metre, by 
any native pen. Such an attempt has, however, again been 
made in the work hefore us, and we hail it with pleasure. 

To draw some of the striking traits of a most remarka- 
ble and most unfortunate people—to b!end with them some 
of the stirring incidents of our last frontier wars, and the 
features of the country whereon they befel—to write each 
and allinto one great whole, and weave them into the bright 
and many-colored web of song—such has been the under- 
taking of our author,—an attempt of no little boldness and 
difficulty ; and as such we applaud the spirit which dared, 
though we may not always give our unqualified praise to 
the hand which executed. The hero who gives name to 
the poem, was the most wonderful of all his race—the 
silver-tongued, the lion-hearted chief, the brave, the noble 
and generous Tecumseh—he whose eloquence and wisdom 
could rouse and unite in one great cause, tribes hostile to 
each other and to himself, throughout the whole length and 
breadth of our country, and whose skill could marshal and 
guide them in battle. Born and bred a savage, he was yet 


one of those few mighty spirits to whom preéminence be- 
longs. 


“The monarch mind, the mystery of commanding 
The birth-hour gift—the art Napoleon 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions, till they move as one.” 


Rivalled only in strength of genius and vastness of pur- 
pose by his prototype Philip, and equalled by him in his short 
success and ultimate fall—the character of Tecumseh, 
though hardly prominent enough in the story, is well drawn : 
a fine contrast to that of his brother the prophet. The one 
high and open in resolves, prompt and manly in their exe- 
cution ; the other dark, crafty and cruel in design, treacher- 
ous and tiger-like in deed—a hypocritical friend, and an 
unsparing foe. ‘The tale is one of love and war, (alas, that 
things so different should so often be together!)—full of 
wild and desperate adventures, strange events, and hair- 
breadth escapes, from all of which the side of right and vir- 
tue is finally triumphant over prostrate wrong and villainy. 
The hardships and hazards of the daring pioneer—the hor- 
rors and carnage of warfare in the wilderness--the pecu- 
liar manners and customs of savage life, are well, and gene- 
rally faithfully depicted ; and many descriptions are beauti- 


— 


defects, both of plan and expression. In the first place, the 
metre, notwithstanding its frequent use by Scott, Byron, 
Southey and a thousand others, or rather in consequence of 
such use, is, to our taste, badly chosen. The slippery ease 
of its structure betrays a writer into carelessness, and 
tempts him to spin out his lines. And this has led toa 
second fault in our author—too great length,—the very 
fault of Scott himself. If brevity be the “soul of wit,” it 
is the very soul of beauty and sablimity, and above all in 
poetry. Besides, in no age of the world has compression of 
thought been so sternly demanded of all writers, young and 
old, as at the present day; when the tide of ever-new 
coming works grow so fast and overwhelming, that even 
the review and magazine-knowledge gatherers almost despair 
of wading through such a sea of literature, and keeping up 
with the “ march of mind.” Another blemish, which adds, 
in no small degree, to the length of our author's poem, is 
the profuse description of natural scenery—a common fault 
of young and many old writers—-which, though often finely 
drawn, clogs and confuses the thread of the narration. But 
“de gustibus non disputandum”—so we are willing to 
waive the objection of metre, a mere matter of taste after 
all, while the lengti of the poem is so varied and relieved 
by new and unexpected incident, that it seldom drags 
heavily. 

There are a few other slight defects—some careless 
and hasty rhymes, and occasionally a passage—undesigned 
no doubt, which shows the writer’s intimate acquaintance 
with Byron, Scott and Wordsworth ; but these are trifles, 
and to be mentioned only as a passing hint for the future ; 
not because we lay much stress upon them, but because 
there are many trifle-sticklers who do. To exhibit the spi- 
rit, style of variety, rather than the scope and unity of the 
poem, a thing impossible in our brief essay, we select a few 
random passages. 

The following is a good portrait of a villain—the base De 
Vere—such as would not need much search to find in our 
day: 

There came a stranger wont to roam 
O’er the wide world without a home ; 
A weed upon the face of things, 
Drifting where’er the billow swings 
To vice hereditary heir— 
His morals gaming every where ; 
But, like a pebbie of the ocean, 
Grown polished by continual motion : 
aa * 


* 


A being without aim or end, 
Polite to all—to none a friend. p. 21. 


The following is the picture of a burning prairie < 


The prairie was on fire! Afar 

With semblance of destroying war, 

In army widening as it came 

On strode the vast, consuming flame. 

A league away, and on each hand 
Beyond the utmost ken, and fanned 

By swift hot airs, in massive sweep 
The lofty columns, red and deep, 

W ide-waving rushed—with furnace glare 
Wreathing their spiral arms in air, 

Or bending to the earth; and, where 
The withered grass was searer grown, 
Long lines ran forth and blazed alone ; 
And ever flames like steeds of fire, 

Did mount and lift them high and higher. 
Fast, fast they came! the earth before 
Was swept with a continuous roar, 
That filled all heaven ; above them high 





fully pathetic, and evensublime. There are, however, some 





Glow ed tremulous the heated sky, 
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As one great furnace, when, upsent, 
Flaked cinders strewed the firmament! p. 58. 


The heroine, the captive Mary, thus deplores the fate of 
her lover, one of the heroes of the story, who she sup- 
poses had been drowned. 


SONG. 
It is in vain my sleepless soul 
Hath asked for thee at morn and eve, 
Or when the Night her starry scroll 
Unrolled—'tis left alone to grieve. 


It is in vain my wearied thought 
May fly from world to world for thee ; 
Unless the dim cold past be sought, 
Thou never art restored to me. 


But Memory is faithful yet, 
And still presents thine image near ; 
For how can it with years forget 
The hours, which are forever dear? 
Most sad to me is waking light, 
When I with loneliness remain ; 
But dear the still and dreamy night, 
For then | am with thee again. 
I saw thee borne beneath the wave, 
To darkness hurried from my eyes ; 
And thou from out that watery grave, 
To me thou never shalt arise. 
Oh ! on what bright, beloved star 
Hear’st thou the mourning strain | pour, 
That I may watch its face afar, 
And fly to it when life is o’er! 


Cease, cease my song—thou art but vain! 
My heavy heart—be still I pray! 
Or break with this thy throbless pain, 
And let me pass to him away! p. 23. 
The fleet of Perry, drawn up on the lake on the morning 
of the battle, is thus described : 
Oh! fair and brave was their array 
As on the unconscious deep they lay, 
Their broadsides gleaming to the sun, 
Their tall spars rising one by one, 
Their topsails round the high masts curling, 
Their ensigns on the breeze unfurling. 
Beauty and terror! Mighty things 
They seemed, that, with their folded wings, 
Reposing on the wave all night, 
Had flown not with the morning’s light ! 
They breathe not—but there is a breath, 
Hushed deep their glorious forms beneath, 
That from those hundred mouths ean blast 
Their foes with terrors strange and fast : 
Yet fair on Erie’s blue they rest, 
Slow heaving with her heaving breast. p, 240. 
The following description of Tecumseh’s grave, ends the 
poem : 
By Thames’ dark and wandering wave 
There is a rude and humble grave. 
In place of mausoleum high, 
The hoar trees arch their canopy ; 
Instead of storied marble shining, 
Are loose gray stones in moss reclining, 
And ages laid along its side 
One chieftain oak in fallen pride. 
No evil thing, "tis said, has birth, 
Or grows within that lowly earth— 
Or, if they may, with reverent love, 
Do Indian hands the harm remove ; 
But there the wild-vine greenly wreathes, 
And there the wild-rose sweetly breathes, 


And willows in eternal gloom 
Are mourning round that lonely tomb. 

And oft at morn or evening gray, 

As fondly Indian legends say, 

Nor such her theme for scorn, 

Slow circling round on dusky wing, 

Or on that huge oak hovering, 

With plumage stained and torn; 

A solitary eagle there appears 

Watching that silent tomh, as pass the cloudy years. 

p. 292. 

It is generally easier and more tempting to spy out and 
censure an author’s defects than to appreciate and com- 
mend his beauties, and hence it is more common with 
critics. ‘We would hope it is otherwise with us, and we 
do not set ourselves up for critics. We would not embitter 
the pleasure we feel in reading a book by a too cold and 
nice search after deformities ; and especially in the case of 
a young author; while we kindly pointed out the errors 
which experience will correct, we would as candidly ac- 
knowledge the excellences which genius alone can give. 
The poem before us lacks much of being perfect—but with 
all its imperfections, it is superior to any and all of its na- 
tive predecessors. It is an evidence of a better day of poe- 
try—a harbinger of still higher and more faultless underta- 
kings—a source of gratification to the author for past and 
of encouragement for the future. We would add our voice 
to that encouragement, and advise all lovers of poetry to 
read for themselves what we have so inadequately de- 
scribed. 


Tue VirGINiA Baptist PREACHER, ia the title of anew 
monthly that has been started in our goodly city. The want 
of such a work has been long felt by the Christian denomina- 
tion of which it is the organ. We congratulate our friends— 
for we have many and valued ones ainong those who worship 
in this church—that the work has fallen into the hands of so 
able an editor as Elder H. Keeling. So far, the work has 
given very general satisfaction, as its subscription list can 
testify. Its tone is elevated and Christian-like, and it bids 
fair to realize the object for which it was called into exis- 
tence—viz. to advance the cause of morality and religion. 
Subscription $1 a year, payable in advance. 

PELHAM; or, the adventures of a Gentleman. By Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Esq. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
When Pelham was first published, it fell almost still-born 

from the press. It was three or four months. in existence 

on the other side of the water, before it attracted any no- 
tice from reader, puffer, or reviewer. At the end of that 
time, it grew suddenly into favor—had a great run, and has 
well sustained its popularity ever since—so well indeed, that 
after the lapse of some fifteen years or more, we have it now 
brought under our steam presses, and sent forth to all parts 
of the country by those enterprising publishers—the Messrs. 

Harper—at 25 cents per copy. Pelham is a book that has 

been much read; it is not without its admirers—but we 

think it only less poisonous than some other works from 
the same pen. It is for sale at the well-furnished Book- 
store of Messrs. Smith, Drinker & Morris. 

Tue Marv or tHE Doe: A Lay of the Revolution. By an 
United States’ man. Washington: Robert Farnham. 
New-York: Samuel Coleman; 1842. 


The object of the writer of this little volume is noble 
and patriotic ; it grows out of the very laudable desire, to 
make his readers more familiar with many thrilling and 
interesting scenes of the Revolution, by portraying them in 
verse. He rhymes smoothly enough; and there are some 
noble passages. His scenes are principally laid to the 
Southward of Mason & Dixon’s line. The work may be 





had at the Bookstore of Messrs.:Smith, Drinker and 
Morris. 
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